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A lair spnng day was drawing to a close Little iosj clouds 
hung high in the clear sky, seeming to melt m the azure depths 
as they floated slowly past 

Before the open window of a handsome house m the sub- 
mbs ot the gubernia town of O — fit was in the year 1842) sat 
two women, one was about fifty years of age, the other an old 
lady of seventy 

The name of the former was Maiya Dmitriev?ia Kahtma 
Her husband, ex-public prosecutor of the gubernia, noted m his 
day as a man of business, an active, resomceful man of stub- 
born and choleric temper, had been dead for ten years He 
had received a good education and giaduated the university, 
hut having been born among the humbler oiders he realized 
early in life the necessity of making Ins way m the world and 
lining his pocket It had been a love match on Marya Dmitriev- 
na’s side, for he had been quite a good-Iookmg man, clever,. 


and amiable when he chose Marya Dmitrievna (nee Peslova) 
had lost her parents m childhood She spent some years m 
Moscow in a ladies institute and on her return lived on the 
family estate m the village of Pokiovsko>e, about fifty versts 
hom O — with her aunt and an elder brother This brother 
shortly moved to St Petersburg, where he held a government 
post, and treated his sister and aunt high-handedly till sudden 
death cut shoit his eaieei Marya Dmitrievna inherited Pokrovs- 
koye, but she did not live there long a year after her 
marriage to Kahtm, who had conqueied her heart in the space 
of a few r days, Pokrovskoye was exchanged for a more lucra- 
tive estate which, however, was unattractive and ihad no home- 
stead. At the same time Kalitin took a house m the town of 
O — m which he and his wife took up their permanent abode 
The house stood in a large garden which on one side overlooked 
the open country * And so, ’ decided Kahtin, who was no 
lovei of niral amimties, “there’ll be no gjfung off to the coun- 
try ’ At bottom Marya Dmitrievna more. than once rued the 
'loss of her pietlv Pokiovskove with its smiling brook, its 
broad meadows and gieen groves, but she never m any wav 
opposed her husband, of whose wisdom and knowledge of the 
world she stood m piofoundest awe However, when after 
fifteen > ears of married life, he died leaving her with a son 
and two daughters, Marya Dmitrievna had grown so accus- 
tomed to her house and town life that she had no wish to 
leave O — 

In her > outli Marya Dmitrievna had had the reputation of 
being a pretty blonde, even at fifty her features had not lost 
all th*»ir chorm, though they were lather puffy and had lost their 
delicacy She was sentimental rather than kind-hearted, and 
retained her school-day mannerisms even at a mature age, 
she coddled 'herself, was easily irritated and would even grow' 
tearful if her habits w r ere interfered with, but she could also 
be very giacious and kind when humoured and nobody gain- 
said her Her house was one of the most agreeable m the 
town She had a pretty fortune, not so much from her own 
legacy as through her husband’s thrift Both daughters lived 
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with her, her son was attending one of the best public schools 
m St Petersburg 

The old lady sitting with Mars a Dmitrievna at the window 
was that same aunt, her father’s sister, with whom she had 
once spent several years m the seclusion of Poki ovskov e Her 
name was Marfa Timofeyevna Pestova She was by repute an 
eccentric old ladj of independent character, told everyone the 
truth to his face, and was able to keep up a show of opulence 
even on the most scanty means She had had a strong aver- 
sion to Kalitm, and directly her niece married him she returned 
to her little village, where for ten whole yeais she lived 
in the ramshackle hut ot a muzhik Marya Dmitrievna was a 
little afraid of her A little sharp-nosed woman, black-haired 
and keeu-ejed even in her old age, Marfa Timofeyevna walked 
with a sprightly step, held herself erect and spoke rapidly and 
distinctly in a icsonanl voice She was always to be seen m a 
white lace cap and volute dressing-jacket 

“What s the matter 0 ” she asked Marya Dmitrievna suddenly 
‘ What are \ou sighing about, my dear 0 ” 

“Oh, nothing,” answered the other “What lovely clouds 1 ” 

“Do you feel so sorry for them 0 ” 

Marya Dmitrievna made no reply 

“I wonder why Gedeonovsky doesn’t come 0 ” observed Marfa 
Timofeyevna, nimbly plying her knitting needles (She was 
knitting a big wroollen scarf ) “He would help you sigh — or tell 
\ou some fibs ” 

“How hard you always are on him 1 Sergei Petrovich as a 
worthy man ’ 

“Worthy'” echoed the old lady deprecatmgly 

“And how devoted he was to my dear husband!’ said Marya 
Dmitrievna, “to this day he cannot speak of him without emo- 
tion ” 

“I should think he would 1 Didn’t your husband pick him 
up out of the gutter 0 ” muttered Marfa Timofeyevna, and her 
knitting needles moved faster 

“Mind you, he’s such a meek person to look at,” she be- 
gan again, “with his head all grey, but no sooner does he 
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open his mouth than out comes a he or a hit of scandal And 
he a ci\il sen ant too, in the lank ot councilloi ' Ah, but then 
lie’s only the son of a village puest ” 

“Every one has his faults, auntie, that s his weak side to 
be sure Seigei Pehovich h is had no education I admit — he 
doesn’t speak Fiench, but he is a \ ery agreeable person sa\ 
what you like 

‘ Ot course, lie is always kissing jour hands What if he 
doesn't speak Fiench- Foi that matter, I don’t shine mvscll 
in French tattle It vveie better he didn’t speak at all m any 
language — he wouldn’t he telling lies But here he comes — talk 
ot the deni,” added Mai la Timofeyevna glancing into the 
street “Here’s yoiy agreeable person, stalking along As lean 
and lanky as a stork he is'” 

Muiya Dmitries na tidied her curls Marfa Timofeyevna eved 
her ironically 

“What’s that, my deal, not a grey h*ur, surely 9 That Pa- 
Jashka o-f yours should be told off Really where does she think 
her eves -are 9 ” 

Really auntie, you always ’ murmured Marya Dmitriev- 
na in. a grieved tone, drumming her fingers on the arm of her 
chair 

“Sergei Petrovich Gedeonov sky” — piped a rosy-cheeked ser- 
vant boy, popping his head m at the door 


II 

A tallyman entered, diessed in a neat hock coat shortish 
trousers, grev suede gloves and double cravat — a black one 
tin top and a white one underlie ith His whole aspect breathed 
of decorum and respectability, from Ins well-favoured counten- 
ance -and smoothly blushed temples to his flat-heeled, soft- 
padded topboots He bowed first to the lady of the house, 
then to Marfa Timofeyevna, and slowdy drawing off his 
gloves, stooped ovei Marva Dmitrievna’s hand Having k us.se d 
it reverently, m fact twice, he seated himself with deliberation 
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in an armchair, and rubbing his fingertips, observed with a 
smiie: 

“And is Elizaveta Mikhailovna quite well?” 

“Yes,” replied Marya Dmitrievna, “she’s in the garden.” 

“And Elena Mikhailovna?” 

“Lenochka’s in the garden, too. Is there anything new?” 

“I should say there is,” replied the visitor, blinking slowty 
and pursing his lips. 

“HmS... there certainly is some news, and very astonish- 
ing news at that. Lavretsky, Fyodor Ivanich, is here.” 

“Fedya!” cried Marfa Timofeyevna. “Come, good.'' man, -.you 
are not making it up, are you?” 

“Why, of course not, I saw him myself.” 

“That doesn’t prove anything.” 

“He looks extremely well,” continued Gedeonovsky, affect- 
ing not to have heard Marfa Timofeyevna’s remark. “He is 
broader in the shoulders and has a fine colour.” 

“Looks extremely well,” repeated Marya Dmitrievna slowly. 
“One would not think he has any reason to be looking well.” 
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‘yes, indeed,’ took up Gedeonovsky, ‘another man m his 
position would !ha\e thought twice before appearing m society” 
“Hows that‘s” interposed Marfa Timofeyevna “That’s sheer 
nonsense’ The man has come back home — where would you 
have him go? Now, I understand if he were m any way to 
blame'” 

“The husband is always to blame. Madam, jo'u can take it 
irom me, when his wife misbehaves” 

“You say that, my good sir, because you have never been 
married ” Gedeonovsky listened with a constrained smile 

“If I may he so inquisitive,” he enquired after a short si- 
lence, “who is that pretty scarf for?” 

Malta Timofeyevna threw him a swift glance 
“It’s for a man who never gossips, w T ho is not a humbug 
and doesn’t tell lies, if there is such a man m the world I 
know Fed} a well, lus only fault is that he pampered his wife 
Then, ol couise, he married for love, am they’ve nevei done 
anv good, these love matches,” threw uj the old lady, giving 
Marya Dmitrievna a look out of the corner of her eye and 
getting up “And now, my dear sir, you can pull to pieces whom- 
soever you please, even me for all I care, I’m going, I won’t 
hem \our way” And Marfa Timofeyevna walked out 

“Tha f 's how she always is,” said Marya Dmitrievna, follow T - 
mg her aunt with her eyes “Always'” 

“Your aunt’s getting on m years, you know It can’t 
he helped'” remarked Gedeonovsky “She said something about 
being a humbug But who is not that nowadays? Life’s like 
that today A friend of mine, a very worthy man and of no 
me.ai rant., let me tell you, used to say that nowadays even a 
hen can’t pick up a gram without shamming — she will always 
go for it sideways But when I look at you, dear lady, — I see 
the soul of an angel; ah, permit me to take your snow r -white 
little hand ” 

Marva Dmitrievna smiled family and held out her dimpled 
hand with the little finger thrust out He pressed his lips to 
it Drawing her chair closer to him, she bent slightly forward 
and asked him m an undertone 
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“So you have seen him? Is he really — all right — er, quite 
•well and cheerful ?' 7 

“Yes, quite cheerful,” said Gedeonovsky sotto voce. 

“Haven’t you heard where his wife is?” 

“She was lately in Paris; now there is talk of her having 
gone off to Italy.” 

“It is really dreadful — Fedya’s position; I wonder how ho 
bears up under it. Misfortune, of course, can be anybody’s lot; 
but he, one might say, has become the talk of Europe.” 

Gedeonovsky sighed. 

“Yes, yes, indeed. You know, they say she has been associat- 
ing with artists and pianists — society lion*, I believe they call 
them — and all sorts of strange creatures. She’s utterly shame- 
less.” 

“I’m ever so sorry 7 ,” said Marya Dmitrievna. “He’s one of the 
family, after all — he’s a distant cousin of mine, you know, 
Sergei Petrovich.” \ 

“Why, of course. Don’t I know everything that concerns 
your family. I should say I do.” 

“Will he come to see us, do you think?” 

“I should imagine so; though I hear he intends to go to 
his country place.” 

Marya Dmitrievna lifted up her eyes. 

“Ah, Sergei Petrovich, Sergei Petrovich, when I come to 
think of it, — how discreet we women must be!” 

“Not all women are alike, Marya Dmitrievna. There are 
unfortunately some women — flighty, you know. . . and the age, 
too, has something to do with it; and then they are not 
brought up properly in childhood.” (Sergei Petrovich drew 
a blue checked handkerchief out of his pocket and began to 
unfold it.) “There are such women, aye, there are.” (Sergei 
Petrovich dabbed each eye in turn with a corner of his 
handkerchief.) “But, generally speaking, if one may be allowed 
to say so, that is. . . . The dust in town is awful,” he con- 
cluded. 

“Maman, Maman,” cried a winsome little girl of eleven, dart- 
ing into the room; “Vladimir Nikolaich is coming on horseback!” 
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Maiya Dmitrievna got up, Sergei Petiovich got up too and 
made a bow "Elena Mikhailovna, rav compliments,” he said, 
and turning aside into a corner for the sake of decorum, he 
started to blow his long straight nose 

"What a fine horse he has'” continued the little girl ‘ He 
was at the wicket just now and told Liza and me he would 
come round to the poich ” There came a sound ot approaching 
hoots, and a grace! u'l young man astride a beauiilul bay hoise 
came into view’ in the street and stopped bet ore the open window 


til 

How do vou do Maiya Dmitiievnn' cued the udei m a ies- 
onant pleasant voice "How do you like my new pui chase? ’ 

Marya Dnntnevna stepped to the wundow 

‘How do you do, Woldemar Oh. w/iat a splendid horse' 
Where did you I my it? ’ 

‘I bought it from the army contractor He made me pay 
a pretty penny, the rogue 5 

“What is its name?” 

“Orlando It s a sillv name, I want to change it Eh 
Inert , eh Inert, mon gallon . what a restive beast he is>” 

The hoise snorted, pranced and tossed its foam-flaked 
muz/le 

“Lenochka, pat him Don t be afraid ” 

The little gul put hei hand out of the window, but Orlando 
suddenly reared and slued 

Tin* ^ider with perfect sangfroid gave it a flick ot his whip 
across the neck, and digging his legs into its sides brought it, 
despite its iesistance, back to the window 

“ Prenez garde , prenez garde," Mar\a Dmitrievna kept on 
reiterating 

“Lenochka, pat him,” said the voung man, "I won t let him 
have things his own wav ” 

The ( girl put her hand out again and timidly patted the 
quivering nostrils of the champing, restive horse 
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Bravo 1 ” cued Mai a a Dmitne\na, “but now get off and 
come inside ” 

The rider adroitly veered his horse’s head, gave him a 
touch of the spur, and riding at a brisk gallop down the street, 
entered the courtyard Presently he ran into the drawing room 
through the hall door swinging his ndmg whip, simultaneously 
there appeared m another doorway a tall, slender, dark-haired 
girl of nineteen, Marya Dmitrievna’s eldest daughter, Liza 


IY 

The young man whom we have just introduced to oui 
reader was Vladimir Nikolaich Panshm He was a civil servant 
m St Petersburg, acting on special commissions m the Minis- 
try of the Intenor He (had come to the town of O — on a tem- 
porary official commission and was in attendance on the 
Governor-General Zonnenberg, to whom he was distantly related 
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Panshin s father, a retired cavalry officer and notorious 
gambler, a man with honeyed eyes, a creased face and a nerv- 
ous twitch about the mouth, had spent all his life rubbing 
shoulders with nobility, he haunted the English clubs of both 
capitals and had the reputation of being an adroit, though not 
very trustworthy man of the hail-fellow kind Despite his 
adroitness he was neatly always on the brink of penuiy, and 
loft his onb son a meagre and heavily mortgaged property 
lie did, however, m a way, provide for his son’s education 
\ ladimir Nikolaich spoke French excellently, English well and 
German badly That was how it should be respectable folk 
considered it bad foim to speak German well, but to emploj 
a German phrase on a suitable occasion — preferably facetiously 
— was quite the thing, e’est mime tres chis, as tile Petersburg 
Parisians sa\ At fifteen Vladimir Nikolaich could enter a draw- 
ing room without embarrassment, dawdle pleasantly therein 
and depart at the proper time Panshn/s father procured his 
son numerous connections When shuffling cards between two 
rubbers or after a successful “grand slam” he would never 
miss an opportunity of putting m a word for his “Volodka” 
to any personage of importance who liked a game of skill 
For his part, Vladimir Nikolaich, during his stay at the uni- 
versity, which he graduated with a degree of bachelor, made 
the acquaintance of several young men of quality and was re- 
ceived into the best houses He was welcome everywhere, he 
was very good-looking, nonchalant, amusing, always m good 
health and sociable, deferential when he should be, audacious 
when he dared to be, an excellent fellow, un charmant jargon 
Life smi^pd on him Panshm quickly learnt the secrets of high 
society, be could yield a genuine respect for its decrees, he 
could dally with trifles with an air of flippant gravity and 
make pretence of regarding grave matters as trifles, he danced 
admirably and dressed in the English mode In a short time 
he won the reputation of being one of the most amiable and 
accomplished young men in St Petersburg Panshm was indeed 
exceedingly adroit, more so than his father, but then he was 
endowed with no mean talents He could turn his hand to 
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an > thing he sang charmingh , sketched dexterously, wrote 'verses 
and was not at all bad at theatricals He was only m his 
tweni} -eighth \ear and was already a kammer-junker and held 
a very good position Panshm had complete confidence m him- 
self, m Ins intelligence and sagacity, he made his way boldly 
and blithely, Ins lit e was smooth sailing He was used to being 
a geneial fa\ourite with old and young alike and fancied he 
knew people especially women he certainly knew their com- 
mon foibles Having a penchant for the arts, he was conscious 
ot an innate ardour, an imaginative zeal and even rapture, 
and consequently peimitted himself certain deviations from 
:he rule he sowed some wild oats, associated with people who 
-eie beyond the pale of good society and, in general, earned 
nmiself with a free and easy air, at heait, however, he was cold 
and crafty, and during the most boisterous revelry his shrewd 
brown little eye was always alert and w r atchfu'l of what was going 
on, this bold, independent young man could never give himselt 
up entirely to a ruling passion To do him justice, he never boasted 
of his conquests He found his way into Marya Dmitrievna’s 
house directly he arrived m O — and he soon made himself quite 
at home there Marya Dmitrievna simply doted on him 

Panshm bowed courteously to everybody m the room, shook 
hands with Marya Dmitrievna and Elizaveta Mikhailovna, patted 
Gedeonovsky lightly on the shoulder, and swinging round, he took 
hold of Lenochka’s head and imprinted a kiss on her forehead 

“Aren’t you afraid to ride such a vicious horse?” Marya 
Dmitrievna asked him 

“He’s very docile, really, but 1 11 tell you what I really am 
afraid of I’m afraid to play whist with Sergei ^etrovich , 
yesterday at the Belemtsyns’ he beat me clean ” 

Gedeonovsky gave a little simper of a laugh, he strove to 
ingratiate himself with this brilliant young official from 
St Petersburg — the Governor’s favourite. In his conversation with 
Marya Dmitrievna he frequently alluded to Panshm’s remark- 
able accomplishments “Indeed, how could one help praising 
him,” he used to say “The young man is succeeding m the 
highest spheres, he’s an exemplary official and not a hit up- 
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pish As a matter ot fact, m Si Petersburg, too, Panshin was 
looked upon as a competent official his capacity for work 
was remarkable, lie spoke of it lightly, as behoves a man ot 
the world who does not attach much importance to his la- 
bouis, but he was an “efficient evecutive ” Principals like such 
subordinates, lie hinisell had no doubt that he would use to 
ministerial eminence in time if he chose 

1 lou sa\ , sir, that I beat you clean,” said Gedeonovsky, “but 
who was it won twelve rubles of me the other day? And then 
again 

“Oh, \ou wicked man, Panshin interjected m a tone of 
kindh though contemptuous nonchalance and, turning his back 
on him, lie went up to Li/a 

I couldn t gel the Obeion oveiture here,’ he began ‘Be- 
ienitsj na merely boasted w r hen she said she had all the classi- 
cal music — she really has nothing but polkas and waltzes, but 
I\e written to Moscow' and within a w«ek you will have the 
oveiture By the w'av,” he went on, “I wrote a new song ye,s- 
ter-dav, the words are mine too Would you care to hear it? 
I don’t know' w'hat it’s like, Belemtsyna thought it a pretty 
piece, hut her opinion’s not w'orth much I should like to know 
what \ou think of it But, never mind, it can wait ” 

“Why wait?” interposed Marya Dmitrievna “Why not now?” 
“As you please,” replied Panshm with a sweetly radiant 
smile that disappeared from his face as suddenly as it had 
appeared Pushing up the stool wutlh his knee, he sat down to 
the piano, and striking a few chords, began to sing, clearly 
enunciating his words 

rii< moon doth soar o’er vales of weeping willows 
Through clouds she gleams f 

\nd from on high she rules the briny billows 
With magic beams 

I hou art , O tove y the moon that stirs iny souVs tide — 

Its boundless sea— 

Which ebbs and flows with grief and joy where shoals bide , 

In tune with thee 

For thee my soul doth yearn to thee complaining 
With love I swoon f 

But thou serene and calm I see remaining 
like yon fair moon 
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The second verse Panshin brought out with special force 
and ieehng, the tuibulent accompaniment was reminiscent of 
the sound oi waves Alter the woids “with lo\e I swoon” he 
sighed soitly, lowered his eyes and diopped Ins voice, morendo 
When he had finished, Liza piuised the tune, \iaiya Dmitrievna 
said it was ‘chaiming 1 ’ and Gedeonov '■ky even burst out 
with 'delightful' Both the music and the woids aie simply 
delight! ul r 5 Lenochka gazed in childish awe at the singer In 
shoit, the company was very pleased with the young dilettante’s 
composition, but in the hallway stood an old man who 
had apparently just aimed, and whom, to judge by the look 
ol lus downcast lace and the gesluie he made with his shoul- 
ders, Panslun's song, pretty though it was, afforded anything 
hut pleasure Pausing to flick the dust off his boots wuth a 
coarse handkerchief, the man suddenly nan owed his eyes, 
sullenly tightened his mouth, bent lus already' stooping figure 
and slowly enteied the ^drawing room 

“Ah’ Christopher Fyodouch, good evening 1 ” exclaimed Pan- 
shm, anticipating the rest of the company and jumping up 
from his seat “I had no idea you were here — I would never 
have had the neive to sing my song before you I know you 
don’t approve of light music ” 

“I hear it not,” rejoined the newcomer m very bad Rus- 
sian, and bowing to everyone present, he stopped awkwardly 
in the middle of the room 

“I suppose, Monsieur Lenim,” said Manya Dmitrievna, 
“you’ve come to give Liza her music lesson'?” 

“No, not Elizaveta Mikhailovna, but Elena Mikhailovna ” 
“Ah’ Very well Lenochka, go upstairs with M-r Leirai ” 

The old map was on the point of following the little girl 
out, but Panshm intercepted him 

“Don’t go away after the lesson, Christopher Fyodorich,” 
he said “Elizaveta Mikhailovna and I are going to play a Beethoven 
sonata.” 

The old man growled something under his breath, and Pan- 
shin went on m German, mispronouncing the words. 

“Elizaveta Mikhailovna showed me the religious cantata you 
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dedicated to her — a beautiful thing! Please, do not think me 
incapable ot appreciating senous music, on the contrary It is 
tedious sometimes, but so very wholesome ” 

The old man icddcned to the loots of his hair, and with 
a sidelong glance at Lira he hurriedly left the room 

Marya Dmitrievna asked Panshm to sing his song again, 
but he demuried that he did not wish to offend the ears of 
the learned German and ofTeied Liza instead to tackle the 
Beethoven sonata Theieupon Maija Dmitrievna sighed and for 
her pait suggested to Gedeonov sk\ that he should take a walk 
with hei m the gaidcn “I should like,” she said, “to continue 
our talk and ask youi advice about our poor Fedya ” Gedeonovsky 
smnked, bowed, picked up with two lingers his 'hat, on the brim 
ot which he had laid his carefully folded gloves, and followed 
Marya Dnulnevna out of the room Panshm and Liza remained 
alone in the room, she got out the sonata and opened it; 
they sal down to the piano in silence 'From above came the 
faint sound of scales, practised by the- halting fingers of little 
Lenochka 
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Christopher Theodoie Gottlieb Lenim w T as born in the year 1786 
m the Kingdom of Savony, m the town of Chemnitz, of poor 
musicians His f%lhei played the Fiench horn, his mother the 
harp When only five he w r as practising, on three different in- 
struments At eight \ eat s of age he w T as left an orphan and at 
ten was* earning ins livelihood by his art For a long time he 
led an itinerant life, plav ing wherever he could — at inns, 
fairs, peasants’ w r eddmgs and balls, eventually he got into an 
orchestra where, rising by degrees, he finally became conduc- 
tor As a performer he was pretty poor, hut he had a thorough 
knowledge of music At twenty-eight he migrated to Russia. He 
was invited by a grand gentleman who detested music himself 
but kept an orchestra for the sake of ostentation Lemm stayed 
with him for seven years m the capacity of musical direc- 
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lor and paited company with him with nothing to show That 
gentleman wont bankrupt, he had wanted to giv e Lemm a prom- 
issoiy note, but subsequently thought better ot it — in short, 
he did not pay him a larthmg Lemm was advised to leave the 
country, but he did not want to return home a beggar from 
Russia, that great Russia, the El Dorado of the artist, he de- 
cided to lemam and try his luck The poor German had been 
ti>ing his luck for twenty veais he had stayed with various 
ot the gentry’, had tued both Moscow and provincial towns, 
had suffered and endured much, tasted poverty and buffeted 
the waves, but the thought of returning to his native land 
ne\er deserted him amid all his tubulations, that thought alone 
bore him up Fate, ihowe\ er, did not vouchsafe him this last 
and first bliss at fifty, ill and prematurely infirm, he became 
stranded m the town of O — and there he stayed for good, giv- 
ing up all hope of leaving Russia, which he abhorred He 
contrived to eke out s a precarious existence by giving lessons 
Lemm’s appearance was not lovely to behold He was short of 
stature and bent, with crooked shoulders and indrawn stom- 
ach, large flat feet and bluish-white nails on the stiff, horny 
fingers of his blue-vemed red hands, he had a puckered face, 
hollow cheeks and tightened lips which he w r as for ever twist- 
ing and gnawing at and which, added to his habitual taciturni- 
ty, produced an almost gruesome effect His grey hair strayed 
m tufts over a low brow, his little immobile eyes smouldered 
like dying embers, he moved m a lumbering gait, swing- 
ing his unwieldy bulk foiward at each step Some of his ges- 
tures reminded one of the uncouth pieening of a caged owl 
when it feels it is being observed and can but peer helplessly 
about with its enormous, timorously blinking and somnolent 
yellow eyes A deep gnawing grief had laid its ineffaceable seal 
on the poor musician, it had marred and maimed his by no 
means engaging aspect, but to those who were not prone to 
be influenced by first impressions there was something good, 
and honest, something uncommon in this ravaged creature An 
admirer of Bach and Handel, a master of his craft, endowed with 
a vivid imagination and that strength of mind which is a fea- 
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line of the Geiman lace, Leraiu might in time — who knows 9 — 
li \e ianked with the great composeis of his country, had the 
tide of life favom ed him, but not undci a lucky star was he 
hoin' He had wutten a gieit deal m Ins time, but was not 
to see a single one of lu-) compositions published he could not 
handle things the light wa\, curie lavoui in the light place, 
he'- In himself at the light time Onci, a long time ago, an ad- 
mnei and Inend of Ins, also a Geiman and also poor, published 
two of li’s sonatas at his own evpense, but the whole edi- 
tion lemamed on the shehes of the music-shops, they were 
swallowed up in oblivion, as though someone had cast them 
into the uvei overnight Lemin fin illy icsigned himself to his 
late, and his v ears were telling too, his mind, like his hands, 
hid become callous and benumbed lie lived alone m a little 
house not lar from the Kah tins, with an old cook he had taken 
out of the almshouse (he had never mamed) He took long 
walks, lead the Bible, a volume ot Piotesls»nt hjmns, 01 Shakes- 
peaie in SchlegcTs lianslafion lie had noLwntten any music for 
a long time, but appaienllj Li/a, who was his best pupil, had 
keen able to louse Inin Horn lus lethargy, he had composed for 
hei the can'ata which Panshm had mentioned The words for 
this cantata he had hoi lowed Irom his psalm-book, to which he 
had added some veises of his own It was intended for two 
clioiuses — a choius ol the happy and a chorus of the unhappy, 
which nieiged together at the end and sang m unison, “Merciful 
God, loigive thy sinners and de’iver us fiom evil thoughts and 
eaithly hopes” On the tille-page, painstakingly insciibed and 
even embel’ished, was the legend “Onlv the righteous are just 
A Religious Cantata Composed and dedicated to my dear pupil, 
Miss Elizaveta Kahtma, by her teacher, C T G Lemm ” The 
woids, ‘ Onlj the nghleous are just” and “Elizaveta Kalilina” 
s'oo'd ht a-ciicle of ravs Undernea'h was added “For you alone, 
fur Sic a’letn ” This was why Lemm had reddened and looked 
it pio ichlullj at Liza, he was deeply pained when Panshin spoke 
of lus cantata befoxe him. 
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VI 


Puislun loudh and leso’ute'y struck the first choids of the 
sonata (he wax plavmg the second p rt), hut Liza did not be- 
gin lie slopped and looked at hei Liza’s eves, which were 
!ixod on him, expressed disp’easure, her bps were unsmiling, 
and her countenance was stem, almost sad 
“What’s the matter 9 ” he asked 

“Why didn t you keep jour word 9 ” she said “I showed 
you Christopher Fyodouch s cantita on the understanding that 
you would say nothing to him about it” 

“Im sorry, Elizaveta Mikhailovna, the words slipped out” 
“You’ve upset him, and me too Now he won’t trust me 
either ” 

“I couldn t help it, Elizaveta Mikhailovna Ever since I was 
a youngster I could never bide the sight of a German, I’ve 
alwavs had an itch f o lease him” 

“How can you say such a thing, Vladimir Nikolaich 1 This 
Gennan is a poor, lonely, broken man — don’t you feel sorry 
tor him 9 Can you wish to tease him 9 ’ 

Panshin looked abashed 

“You are right, Elizaveta Mikhailovna,” he said “It’s that 
eternal impiudence of mine No, don t remonstrate, I know 
myself My indiscretion has caused me a lot of harm Thanks 
io that I am consideied an egoist” 

Panshin paused On whatever subject he began a conversa- 
tion he mvanably ended up by talking about himself, and he 
did this with a disaimmg grace, unaffectedly and genially — 
unconsciously, as it w r ere 

“Take your own house, for mstmce,” he went on, “your 
mothei, of course, is w T ell disposed tow aids me, she is so kind, 
you well, I don’t know what you think of me, as fO? your 
aunt, she simply can’t bear me I’ve probably offended her loo 
by some imprudent, silly speech She doesn’t like me, now 
does she?” 

“No,” admitted Liza after a moment’s hesitation, “she 
doesn’t ” 
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Panshm ran his fingers over the keys, a faintly ironical smile 
placed about his lips 

“What about you’” he said ‘Do you consider me an egoist 
too’” 

“I know you so little,” replied Liza, “but I don’t consider 
you an egoist, on the contrary, I ought to be grateful to 
you 

“I know, I know what y ou aie going to say, Panshm broke 
in, ninning his fingers once moie o\er the keys “for the 
music, for the books I let you have, for the bad sketches I 
adorn your album with rt cetera et cetera I could do that 
and still be an egoist I dare to hope you do not find my 
company boring oi believe me a bad fellow, but still you prob- 
ably think that I wouldn’t even — now how does that saymg 
run — spare neither fuend nor father tor the sake of a joke ” 

‘ You are inattentive and forgetful, like all society people,” 
observed Li/a, “that is all ” 

Panshin frowned slightly' 

“Come,” he said, “don t let us talk about me any more, let 
us go on with the sonata There's one thing I want to ask 
vou though,” he added, smoothing out the leaves of the mu- 
sic-book on the stand, “please think me what you like, call me 
an egoist even — so Ik? it' But don t call me a society man, that 
appellation’s hateful Anch’io sono pittore I m an artist too, 
maybe a poor one, and that — the fact that I’m a poor artist — 
I’m going to piove to vour heie and now' Let us begin ” 

“Yes, let us begin,” said Li/a 

The first adaqio w'ent off fanly well, though Panshm fre- 
quently' blundered His ow n things and music that he had prac- 
tised he could play nicely, hut he was bad at reading music 
at sight The second part of the sonata — a fairly quick allegro — 
was altogether sad work, at the twentieth bar Panshin, who was 
Iw'O bars behind, gave it up and pushed his chair back with a 
laugh 

“It’s no use'” he exclaimed “I can’t play today, thank 
goodness Lemm didn’t hear us; he would have had a fit.” 

Liza got up shut the piano and turned to Panshin 
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“What shall we do then 9 ” she asked 

“How like you that question is* You can nevei sit idle for 
a moment Well, if von like, let’s do some sketching while 
it’s still light Maybe the other Muse — the Muse ot Painting — 
what d’je call hei 9 can’t remembei will be more disposed 
towards me Where is join album 9 It I remembei aught, that 
landscape ot mine is not finished ” 

Liza went out mto the next room to fetch the album, and Pan- 
shin, left to himself, drew out of his pocket a cambric hand- 
kerchief, rubbed his nails and contemplated his hands Thej 7 
were white and exquisite, on the thumb ot his left hand he 
wore a gold spnal ring Liza came back. Panshin took a seat 
near the window and opened the album 

“Ah’” said he ‘So you’ve begun to copy my landscape — 
fine. Very good indeed 1 Onlj' jmt here — pass me a pencil — 
the shadows are not quite heavy enough Look heie” 

And Panshin dashed off seveial long strokes He was for 
ever drawing the same landscapes large straggling tiees m the 
ioreground, a bit ot meadow m the background and jagged 
mountains on the skyline Liza watched him over his shouldei 
“In drawing, as in life generally,” observed Banshm, in- 
clining his head fust to the nght then to the left, “the mam 
thing is — lightness and daring ” 

Just then Lemm entered the room, and, bowmg stiffly, was 
about to zetiie, but Panshin, flinging aside album and pencils, 
barred his way 

“Where aie you going, my dear Christopher Fyodonch 9 
Aien’t you staying for tea 9 ” 

“I go home,” said Lemm giufflv 7 , “mj r head aches ” 

“Oh, come now' — do staj T We’ll discuss Shakespeare ” 

“My head aches,” repeated the old man 

“We started on the Beethoven sonata here without you,” 
went on Panshm putting an arm ai’ound him affectionately and 
smiling sweetly, “but we couldn’t get on al all Would you 
believe it, I couldn’t play two consecutive notes rightly ” 

“You’d better haf sung dat song of yours again,” retorted 
Lemm, removing Panshm’s hands, and withdrew. 
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Liza ran after him She overtook him on the porch. 
“Christopliei Fjodonch, listen,” she said m German, walk- 
ing down with him to the gate acioss the gieen sward of the 
courtyard, “I have offended you — please forgive me” 

Lemm made no iepl> 

“I showed Vladimir Niholiich youi cantata; I was sure 
he would appreciate it — and he really does like it very much” 
Lemm stopped 

“That’s all light,” he said in Russian and then added m his 
native tongue ‘but he can'L understand anything, don't you 
see that 9 He's a dilettante — and nothing more'” 

“You are untan to him,” uiged Liza, “he understands every- 
thing and can do almost evoty thing himself” 

“Yes, but it’s all second-rate, light stuff, cheap work 
People like it and like him, and he is pleased — so evervthing is 
fine I am not angrv, that cantata and I — we are both old 
fools. I’m a little hit ashamed, but that, doesn’t matter” 

“Forgive me, Chistopher Fyodouch,”,murmuied Liza again 
“All right,” he repeated once more in Russian “You are a 
good girl . hut lieu* is somebody coming Good-bye You are a 
very good girl ” 

And Lemm bent .1 burned step towards the gate, through 
which there passed a stranger — a gentleman m a grey coat 
and broad-brimmed stiaw bat Gieeting him with a polite bow 
(he always greeted sttangeis, hom acquaintances he would turn 
away on meeting them in the street — such was his rule), Lemm 
went past and disappeared behind the fence The stranger gazed 
at his retreating figuie in surpiue, and glancing attentively at 
Liza, walked straight up to her 


VII 

“You don’t recognize me,” he said, doffing his hat, “hut 
I recognized you, although it’s eight years since I saw you 
last You were a child then. I am Lavretsky Is your mother 
at home’ May I see her?” 
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“Mv mother will be \erv glad to see you,” said Liza “she 
has heard of your arrival ” 

“Your name, I believe, is Elizaveta 9 ” said Lavretsky, mount- 
ing Ihe steps of the porch 
“Yes ” 

“I remember you well, even then you had a face one does 
not easily forget, I used to bring you sweets ” 

Liza blushed and thought to herself what an odd man' 
Lavretsky stopped for a moment in the hall Liza went into 
the drawing room whence came the sounds of Panshin’s voice 
and laughter, he was communicating a piece of town gossip 
to Marva Dmitrievna and Gedeonovsky who had a'lieady re- 
turned trom their vva’k m the garden, and laughed loudly at his 
own story On hearing Lavxelsky’s name, Mar>a Dmitrievna was 
On own into a fluttci, went pale and came forward to meet him 
“How do you do, my dear cousin'” she cried in a languid, 
almost teaiful voice “I am awfully glad to see you'” 

“How are you, my good cousin,” said Lavretsky, giving her 
hand a friendly squeeze “how has Providence been treating 
you 9 ” 

“Sit down, sit down, my dear Fyodor Ivamch Oh, how 
glad I am First of all let me introduce to you my daughter, 
Liza 

“I’ve aheady mtioduced myself to Elizaveta Mikhailovna,” 
broke in Lavretsky 

“Monsieur Panshm Sergei Petiovich Gedeonovsky Sit 
down, do' So here you aie, I can’t believe my eyes really! How 
are >ou 9 ” 

“As you see, I’m doing well And you too, cousin, touch 
wood* Don’t look any the worse after these eight yeais ” 

“When vou come to think of it, it’s a long time since we’ve 
seen each other,” said Marya Dmitrievna pensively “Where have 
you come from 9 Where did vou leave that is, I wanted to say,” 
she caught herself up, “I mean, have you come for long 9 ” 

“I’ve just arrived from Berlin,” answered Lavretsky “and 
tomorrow I am leaving for the country — probably for long ” 
“You will live at Lavriky, of course 9 ” 
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“No, not at Lavriky, there's a. little village of mine about 
twenty-five versts lrom here, I intend to go there” 

“Is that the place you mhented from Glafira Petrovna‘S” 

“Tlie very same ” 

“But Fyodor Ivamch’ You have such a lovely house at 
Lav rikv ,M 

Lavrelskv h owned slightly 

“Yes but theie's a small house m that village which will 
suit me well I don’t need anything more just now ” 

Mary a Dnutnevna was so confounded that she stiffened in 
her chair and made a geslure of despan Panshin came to her 
aid and engaged Lavretskv m conversation Marya Dmitrievna 
recovered her composure, sank back into her aimchair, and 
occasionally inserted a word, ga/mg meanwhile with such com- 
miseration at her visitor, sighing so expressively and nodding 
so lugubnouslv that the latter finally lost patience and enquired 
rather sharplv whether she was quite we]l 

“Thank God, 1 am,’ replied Marya .Dmitrievna “why do 
you ask 9 ” 

“Just so For a moment I thought you were not quite your- 
self” 

Marva Dmitrievna assumed a look of injured dignity “Oh, 
if that’s how it is,” she thought “I certainly shan’t worry* it 
seems, my fine fellow, that with you it’s like water off a duck’s 
back, anyone else in youi stead would have wasted to a shad- 
ow, whereas vou’re hui sting with health” YTaiya Dnutnevna 
did not bandv woids with herself, aloud she expressed herself 
more elegantly 

Lavretsky certainly did not look like a victim of fate His 
ruddy-complexioned, tvpical Russian face, with its large white 
brow, fleshy nose and wide clean-cut mouth seemed to breathe 
the vitality and pristine vigour of his native steppes. He had 
a strapping well-knit figure, and his fair hair grew m curls 
like a boy’s His eyes alone, winch were blue and prominent 
and somewhat immobile, betraved a pensiveness — or was it 
weariness 9 — and his voice sounded a little too level 

Panshin in the meantime kept up the flagging conversation 



He turned the talk on the merits ot sugar refining about which 
he had recently read two French booklets, and proceeded to 
expound their contents with serene modesty, without, however, 
mentioning a word about them 

‘ Why, if that is not Fed} a*” the \oice of Mai fa Timofeyevna 
was suddenl\ heard through the half-open door leading in- 
to the next room “Fedya, to be sure 1 ” And the old lady came 
briskly into the room Before Lavretsky could rise to his feet 
she was ahead} embracing him “Let’s have a look at )Ou,” 
she exclaimed, stepping back a pace 4 Eh w T hat a bonny fel- 
low" you are A little bit older, but none the worse for that, I 
vow 1 Now, don’t kiss my hands — come kiss me, man, if you 
don’t mind my creased cheeks I don’t suppose you asked after 
me, — now, is auntie still alive 4 ? Why, you were bom m my 
hands, }Ou rogue 1 Well, never mind that, how could you be 
expected to think of me 1 But it’s splendid of you to have come 
iHere, my dear,” she added, turning to Mary a Dmitrievna, 
“haven’t you offered him anything 4 ?” 

“I don’t want anything,” Lavretsky hastened to declare 
“But have a cup of tea, at least, my dear Goodness gracious* 
He has come from God knows where and is not even offered 
a cup of tea* Liza, go and see to it, quickly I remember 
when he was a lit lie fellow he was a teinble glutton, and I 
shouldn’t be surpnsed if he were fond of eating now too ” 

“My respects, Marfa Timofeyevna, ’ said Panshin, sidling up 
to the flustered old lady with a low bow 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied Marfa Timofeyevna “I didn t no- 
tice you what with all this excitement You look more than 
ever like your deai mother,” she lesumed, turning to Lavretsky 
“except your nose, your fathers it w-as and your father’s it 
has remained Well, and have you come for long?” 

“I am leaving tomonow, auntie” 

“Where are you going?” 

“To my place at Vasilyevskoye ” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow ” 

“Well, if it’s tomorrow", tomorrow be it God be with you. 
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\ou know best But see you come and say good-bve before 
vou go’’’ The old ladv patted Ins cheek “I nevei thought to 
see \ou again, not that I am going to die, oh no, I think I’ll 
last another ten years at least we Pesto\s are a tenacious lot, 
your grandfather used to sav we had doub'e lives, but Lord only 
know s how long you’d hav c* gone on loilei mg abroad Aye, 
but it really is a treat to see you, can you still lift ten poods 
with one hand, as jou used to do*> Your father, absurd person 
though he wa-> — excuse me tor sa\ing so — did a good thing 
when he engaged that Swiss fellow’ for youi education, do you 
iemembci the list fights sou had togethei , gymnastics, I believe 
they call it ^ Deal me, here am I cackling away and only 
intei fenng with Mr Panshin s discussion” (she w’ould never 
call him Panshin, which was the right stress) “Let us 'have tea 
though, come and have it out on the terrace, my dear, we have 
delicious cream, not the kind of shift vou get in tho«e Londons 
and Parises of yours Come on, come on, and you, Fedya dear, 
give me vmir aim M\ goodness, how hefty it is' No fear of 
coming a cropper with vou” 

The company rose and went out onto the terrace, except 
Gedeonov skv who had quietly slipped out Throughout Lavretsky’s 
conversation with the ladv of the house, with Panshin and Marfa 
Timofevevna, he bad ‘•at in a corner, blinking attentively and 
gaping in childish cuiiositv, now he was huirjing away to spread 
news of the new ai rival through the town 


That same day, at eleven o’clock m the evening, this is what 
took place in Madam Kalihna’s house Downstairs, on the thresh- 
old of the drawnng room, Vladimir Nikolaicli, seizing an op- 
portune moment, was taking his leave of Liza, and saying, with 
her hand in his “You know what makes me come here, 3 r ou 
know why 1 am constantly paving visits to your house, why 
speak of it, when everything is so clear?” Liza made no reply, she 
did not smile, but with slightly lifted eyebrow was gazing at 
the floor and blushing and did not withdraw her hand, while 
upstairs in Marfa Timofevevna’s room, by the dim light of an 
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oil-lamp banging in front of the tarnished old icons, Lavretsky 
was sitting m an armchaa, his elbows piopped on Ins knees 
and his tace buried m his hands, the old lady, standing m 
tiont ot him, silenLly stroked his han Ovei an horn had he 
been with her, alter having bidden the hostess good-night, he 
had haidly spoken with his kind old friend, and she had not 
questioned him . Indeed, what was Iheie to talk about where 
the need toi questions 9 She understood everything, and she gave 
h im all the tender sympathy his bumful heart could ever need 


VIII 

Fyodor Ivanieh Lavretsky {we must beg the reader’s indul- 
gence to bieak off the thread of our story for a time) was of 
old noble stock The first of the Lavretskys came over from 
Piussia in the reign of Vassili Tyomn) * and received an m- 
\eshture of tw T o hundred chetverts of land m Byezhetsk-Verkh 
Many of his descendants held various offices and served under 
princes and noblemen m distant provinces, none of them, how 1 - 
ever, attained greater eminence than the rank of dapifer 01 
considerable opulence Richer and more remark ible than all 
the Lavretskys was Fyodor Ivamch’s great-grandfather Andrei, 
— a ciuel, insolent, astute and crafty man To this day lives 
the fame of his tyranny, his turbulent disposition, pieposterous 
munificence and unquenchable cupidity He was very corpulent 
and tall, swarthy-complexioned and beardless, spoke with a 
burr and looked somnolent, but the softer his tone, the more 
those about him quaked The wife he took unto himself was 
his compeer GoggIe-e3 r ed, with an aquiline nose, and a round 
sallow visage, a Gipsy by birth, shrewish and vindictive, she 
never yielded to her husband, who was nearly the death of 
hei, but whose death she nevertheless did not survive, despite 
the cat-and-dog life she led him Andrei’s son, Pyotr — Fyodoi’s 
grandfather — bore no resemblance to his father he was a simple 

* Basil the Blind. 
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landownei of the steppes, rather giddj -headed, vociferous 
and loipid, caaise hut not ill-natured, hospitable and fond of 
the hunt with hounds He was over thirty when he succeeded 
to an estate with two thousand seris m perfect condition, but 
he soon turned them all Adult, sold part ol his estate and spoiled 
his menials All smts ol Iowl> iolk, frequenters and stran- 
geis alike, swarmed like cockroaches to his roomy, warn and 
ill-kept mansion all this biotheihood ate its fill of whatever 
it could, drank itselt drunk, and helped itself to whatever it 
could luj hands on, extolling and blessing a gracious host, and 
their host, when he was in the doldiums, would call his guests 
toadeaters and rascals, buL would find life dull without them 
Pyotr Andreieh's wile w as a mild and gentle thing, whom he had 
taken lrom a neighbouring family at his father’s behest and 
choice, her name was Anna Pa\ lov na She never meddled m any- 
thing, w r as a cheeitul hostess, and gladly made calls herself, al- 
though, to be powdered, she would aver, was a plague “They 
w’ould put,” she used to relate in her old age, “a felt hood on 
jour head, comb all your hair up, smear grease over it, cover it 
wuth flour and stick iron pins all over the place, — you couldn’t 
wash it off ioi no money, but you daren’t pay visits without 
being powdered — people would take it as an affront, ah, but 
what a torture it was!” She was loud of taking a ude behind spir- 
ited race-horses, was re idy to play cards from morning till 
night and would always cover up her scoie of farthing forfeits 
when her husband came up to the card table, yet her entire 
dowry', all her money, she had given up entuely mto his 
keeping She bore him two children a son, Ivan, Fyodor’s 
father, and a daughter, Glafira Ivan was not brought up at 
home, but lived with a ncli old aunt, the Princess Kubenskaya, 
she had made him her heir (his father would not have let him 
go otherwise) She dressed him up like a doll, engaged all sorts 
of teachers for him and placed him in chaige of a tutor, a 
Frenchman and former abb6, — a disciple of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, by the name of M Courtin de Vaucelles — a subtle, schem- 
ing man, the very, as she expressed it, fine fleur of emigra- 
tion, and ended by marrying this “fine fleur ” almost at the 
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prime age of seventy years, she transferred all her possessions 
to his name and shortly afterwards, all painted up and per- 
fumed with scent a la Richelieu , surrounded by Negro page- 
boys, lap-dogs and noisy parrots, she died on a ciooked silken 
Louis XV divan with a Petitot enamelled snufl-box in her hand, 
died forsaken by her husband — the smooth-tongued M Com tin 
had deemed it wise to make off to Pans with her money Ivan 
was m his twentieth year when this unexpected disaster (we 
mean the princess’ marriage not her death) oveitook him, he 
w r as loath to remain m his aunt’s home w’here, from a wealthy 
heir, he ihad suddenly found himself in the position of a spong- 
er, in St Petersburg the society in which he had grown up 
was closed to him, the hard work and obscurity of a petty 
post m the civil service was lepugnant to him (this w T as early 
m the reign of the Emperor Alexander) , he was obliged 
to return to the country and his father’s home His old home 
seemed dirty, poor and ugly, the diearmess and squalor ol 
these backwoods shocked him at every step, he was bored 
to death, on the other hand, everybody m the house, except his 
mother, looked askance at him His father disliked his city 
ways, his frock coats, ruffles, books, his flute, his fastidious 
habits, which betrayed an obvious disgust, he frequently com- 
plained and grumbled at his son “He turns up his nose,” he 
used to say, “at everything here, be is finicky with his food, 
won’t eat, is squeamish about the smell of humanity, or the 
stuffiness of a room, the sight of drunkenness gets on his neives, 
and you daren’t punish a lascal in his presence, he won’t 
enter the civil service — his health is poor, if you please, Pah, 
the mollycoddle! And only because his head’s full of that Vol- 
taire ” The old man had conceived a special grudge against 
Voltaire and that “infidel” Diderot, although he had never 
read a word of their writings reading was not his forte Pyotr 
Andreich was not mistaken Diderot and Voltaire, and, for that 
matter, Rousseau and Raynal and Helvetiuis and many other 
similar writers, too, were crammed m his son’s head, but they 
were in his head alone. Ivan Petrovich’s former preceptor, the 
retired abb£ and encyclopedist had done no more than fill his 
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pupil’s head with the whole ol eighteenth-century wisdom, lock, 
.stock and baiiel, and he went about with his head chock-tull 
ol it, iheie it was m him, but without diluting into his blood, 
or enteiing his inneimost being or imuutestmg itselt in firm 
convictions And could one icallv demand convictions in a 
young man ol lit t> yeuis ago, when we have not grown up 
to them even today v Ills tathei's guests, loo, fell uncomfort- 
able in the piescnce ol Ivan Petiovich he shunned them and 
they vveie atiaid ot him, as to Ins sister Glahra, who was 
twelve ycais his senior, he could not get on with liei at all 
This Chain a was a qmei creatuie ugly, hunchbacked and gaunt, 
with grim, dilated eyes and light-lipped mouth she, in appear- 
ance, voice and quick angulai gestuies lesembled her grand- 
mother, the Gipsy, Ancheiks vvili Ileadstiong and ambitious, 
she would not heai ol matnmony The coming home ot 
Ivan Pehovich was not to her liking, as long as the Prin- 
cess Kuben->kaya had chaige ol him she had hoped to get at 
least half her laihei s estate, she took alter her grandmother 
in miserliness too Fuilheimoie, Glafira was envious of her 
brother, he was so well educated, spoke French so well with 
a Parisian accent, wheiets she could barely say “bon jour’ oi 
“comment vous poitez-vous ” True, her parents weie entirely 
ignorant ol French, but she felt none the better lor it Time 
hung heavily on Ivan Peliovich's hands, he w r as bored to dis- 
traction He had spent no mote than a yeai in the country, 
but that year seemed to him like ten To his mother alone he 
would unburden his heait, silting for houis in her Iow-ceihnged 
chambers, listening to the good woman’s aitless chatter and 
gorging lnmself with jam Among Anna Pavlovna’s maids there 
happened to be a vetv pi city gill with clear gentle ey'es and 
delicate features called Mulanya, a clever demure lass She 
caught his fancy at once and he fell m love with her he loved 
her timid mien, her bashful ansvveis, her gentle voice and 
gentle smile, his love lor her grew stronger every day And she 
too became attached to Ivan Petiovich with all the strength 
of her soul, she loved him as only Russian girls can love — and 
she yielded to his love No secret can be kept long in the 
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household of a country squue soon everyone knew of the 
young master’s liaison with Malanya, the news of it eventually 
reached the ears of Pyotr Andreich At any other time he would 
probably have ovei looked such a tnviai matter, but he had 
long haiboured a giudge against (lus son and he snatched at the 
opportunity to humiliate this Petersburg wiseacre and dandy 
A hubbub and clamour broke loose, Malanya was locked 
up in the lumber room, I\an Petiovich was summoned to his 
father Anna Pavlovna too came tunning out .at the tumult 
She made an attempt to pacify hei husband, but Pyoti Andreich 
would no longer listen to xeason He pounced upon lus son, 
heaped reproaches on him for looseness of morals, meligion, 
and duplicity, incidentally he vented on him all his pent-up 
resentment against the Princess Kubenskaya, and rained insults 
upon him At first Ivan Petrovich said nothing and held him^ell 
in check, but when his father look it mto his head to threaten 
him with disgraceful punishment he could contain himself 
no longer “So,” he said to himself, “the infidel Dideiot is 
dragged out again — well then, I’ll let you have him, you 
wait, I’ll make you sit up ” Whereupon, m a calm and steady 
voice, though with au inner tremor, Ivan Petrovich informed 
his father that his leproach of immorality was unmerited, 
that although he did not inted to justify his guilt, he was 
prepared to atone for it, the more so that he felt himself 
to be above all prejudices, — m fact — was prepared to marry 
Malanya In uttering these words Ivan Petrovich indubitably 
gained his end, Pyotr Andreich was so astonished that he 
stared at his son dumbfounded for a moment, but the next 
instant he recovered, and just as he was, clad in his squir- 
lel-lmed jacket and with shippers on his bare feet, he flung 
himself on Ivan Petrovich with his fists, his son, as luck 
would have it, bad that day dressed his hair a la Titus, and 
donned a new English fiock coat, high boots with little tassels 
and tight-fittmg spruce buckskin breeches Anna Pavlovna shrieked 
at the top of her voice and hid her face m her hands, 
while her son dashed through the house, ran out into the 
courtyard, darted through the kitchen garden, acioss the park 
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uid out onto tlu* loud and kept i unning iox all he was* worth 
till he no longei heard the heavv tuunp ot lus father’s pursuit 
ami Ins gasping ejaculations Stop'” he lulnunated “Stop, 

vou seoundiel, oi I’ll bung a cuise down on >ou>” Ivan Pe- 
trovich lonnd n*lug< with a neighbouimg laimei, while 
Pvoti Amheieh dialed himselt home spent and perspiring 
Still panting ioi breath, he forthwith announced that he dism- 
heuted Ins son and withdievv his benediction, ordered all his 
iidiculous books to be burned and the gnl Malanya to be in- 
stantly dispatched to a distant village Some good people sought 
out Ivan Petrovich and told him all about it Humiliated and 
imaged, he swine vengeance on his lalhei, and that same 
night he vvayluid the peasant s cait which was conveying Ma- 
lanya to her exile, abducted her, galloped away with her to 
the neaiesl town and wedded hei He was supplied with money 
by the neighbour a waim-heaited ictired sea-dog w'ho was 
never out of his cups, hut who took a keen delight m every 
kind ol "lomantic advent uio,” as he termed it The next day 
Ivan Petrovich wiote Pvotr Andieich a scathingly cold and po- 
lite let Uu and set out toi the village where his second cousin, 
Dmitn Pestov, lived with his sislei, Marla Timofeyev na, whom 
the leader aheodv knows He gave them an account of what 
had happened, declaied his intention ot going to St Petersburg 
to look lor a situation, and entreated them, at least for a time, 
to take care of his wile At the word ‘wife” he wept bitterly 
and despite his city education and philosophy, he humbly went 
down on Ins knees, like a lowly Russian supplicant, and even 
knocked his forehead against the floor The Pestovs, being the 
tender-hearted compassionate iolk they were, willingly acceded 
to his request, he spent thiee weeks with them, secretly hop- 
ing that his tathei would lespond, hut there was no response, nor 
could there be On healing ot his son’s marnage Pyotr Andreich 
took to his bod and bn bade the veiy mention of his son’s name, 
but his mother furtively bon owed lrom the archdeacon and 
sent him five hundred rubles together with a little icon for his 
wife, she dare not write but *>ent a message by word of mouth 
to Ivan Petrovich through a wiry little muzhik who could walk as 
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much as sixty seists a day, that tie w as not to distiess himseli 
too much, that, please God, evciy thing would turn out all right 
and Ins tathei would ioigive him, that she too would have 
pxef erred a different daughter-in-law, but as this was apparent- 
ly the will of God, she sent Malanya Sergeyevna her maternal 
blessings The wny little muzhik got a ruble loi Ins pains, asked 
to be allowed to see the new r mistiess, whose godlathei he hap- 
pened to be, kissed her hand and trotted oil 

Ivan Petrovich, meanwhile, had lelt loi St Petersburg with 
a light heart The futuie was obscuie, po\eity, peihaps, await- 
ed him, but he had done with the detestable country life, and, 
above all, he had not betrayed his preceptois, he had actually 
“brought into play” and vindicated Rousseau, Dideiot and Ut 
Qeclaration des dioit<; de I’homme A sense of duty done, a 
teelrng ol elation and pude swelled his heart Separation from 
his wufe did not greatly distress him, indeed, the need of con- 
stantly living with her under the same roof would have dis- 
turbed him moie That thing was done, now other things had to 
be attended to In St Peteisburg, in spite of his assumptions, 
he met with luck the Princess Kubenskaya, already deseited 
by Monsieur Corn tin, but still alive, by way of making amends 
to her nephew, commended him to all her friends and made 
him a present of 5,000 rubles — practically all that was left of 
her money — together with a Lapique watch with has mono- 
gram engraved m a festoon of cupids Three months had barely 
elapsed before he obtained a position m the Russian mission m 
London and sailed overseas on the first English vessel leaving 
port (steamships were not even thought of then) Several 
months later he received a letter fiom Pestov The good fellow 
congratulated Ivan Petrovich on the birth of a son, who had 
come into the w’orld m the village of Pokrovskoye on the 20th 
of August, 1807 and had been christened Fyodor m honour of 
his namesake, the Holy Martyr Fcelmg vexy poorly, Malanya 
Sergeyevna had added only, a few lines, but even these tew 
lines astonished Ivan Petrovich — he was not aware that Marfa 
Timofeyevna had taught his wife to read and write Ivan Pe- 
trovich, however, did not long give himself up to the tender 
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feeling of paternal pnde, lie was paying couit to a then eele- 
biated Plnjne or Lais (classical names weie still' in the lash- 
lon) , the Peace of Tilsit hud just been concluded, and the woild, 
caught up m a di//v whirl, went pleasure-mad, his head, too, 
was turned by the black eyes ot a saucy belle lie had little 
money, but he pla>ea a luck} game of caids, he stiuck up 
numeious acquaintances, joined in every kind ot entertainment, 
— in a word, he sailed along in full trim. 


IX 

Resentment over lus son’s mairiage lankled in old Lavietsk}’s 
heait a long time, had Ivan Petrovich returned six months 
later with a penitent lieait and thiovvn himself on his father’s 
mercy, he would probably have forgiven him, first having 
given lain a scolding and a rap or two with lus gnarled stick 
by way oi intimidation, but Ivan Petiovieh lived abroad and 
did not seem to give the matter a thought “Have done’ Don’t 
you dare'” P}oli Andreich would admonish his wile every 
time she attempted to sol ten Ins heait, ‘ the whelp, he should 
thank his luck} stars that I did not bung m} curse on him, 
mv father would have sti angled the iascal with lus own hands, 
and a good job too” At these awful speeches Anna Pavlovna 
could only cross herself furtively As lor his son’s wife, Pyotr 
Andreich at the beginning washed his hands of her, and m 
response to a letter from Pestov in which the good man men- 
tioned his daughter-in-law, he sent him vvoid that he refused 
to hear about any daughter-in-law and considered it his duty 
to warn him that it was against the law to shelter fugitive 
serfs, but, later on, when news of the birth of a grandson 
reached him, he was mollified, ordered seciet enquiries to be 
made as to how the young mother was taring alter childbirth 
and sent her some money without letting her know it was 
from lum Fedya was not quite a year old when Anna Pav- 
lovna fell mortally ill A few days before she died, bed-ridden, 
with timid tears suffusing her dimming eyes, she told her 
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husband m the presence of the confessor, that she wished to 
see and bid farewell to her daughter-in-law and give her grand- 
child hei blessing The distressed old man set her mmd at rest, 
and immediately dispatched his own carriage for his daughter- 
in-law, calling her for the first time Malanya Sergeyevna She 
came with her son and Marfa Timofeyevna, who would not hear 
of her going a’one and was determined to take her part if need 
be More dead than alive from flight, Malanya Sei geyevna entered 
Pyotr Andreich’s study. A nurse followed carrying Fedya Pyotr 
Andreich eyed her m silence, she went up to kiss his hand, her 
quivering lips could barely shape themselves into a soundless 
kiss 

“Well, my unleavened gentlewoman,” he broke the silence at 
length, “how are you? Let’s go to the mistiess ” 

He rose and bent over Fedya, the baby smiled and stretched 
its pale little hands out to him This went straight to the old 
man’s heart 

“Ah,” he murmured, “poor little bird’ Pleading for your 
daddy 9 I shall not forsake you, little one” 

Malanya Sergeyevna, directly she stepped into Anna Pav- 
lovna’s bedroom, dropped on her knees by the door Anna 
Pavlovna motioned her to approach the bedside, embraced her 
and blessed her son, then, turning to her husband a face rav- 
aged by cruel pam, she tried to speak 

“I know, I know what you want to say,” murmured Pyotr 
Andreich, “Don’t fret, she will stay with us, and for her sake 
I will forgive Vanka ” 

With an effort Anna Pavlovna clutched her husband’s hand 
and raised it to her lips That evening she was no more 

Pyotr Andreich was true to his word He notified his son 
that for the sake of his mother’s dying wish and the baby 
Fyodor he restored to him his. blessing and was giving Ma- 
lanya Sergeyevna a home m his house She was given two 
rooms in the mezzanine, he presented her to his most honoured 
guests, the one-eyed brigadier Skurekhm and his wife, made 
her a gift of two serving wenches and an era and boy; Marfa 
Timofeyevna took her leave of her; she had conceived a strong 
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dishki tin Glafiia with whom she had timet* quarrelled m the 
course oi it day 

The poor woman s position was at tirst dilhcult and em- 
buriassmg but in time she got used to it and to her fathei- 
in-law lie. too. spew accustomed to her and even lond ot 
her, though he hurdlv t*\er spoke to her and his very kind- 
ness boie a trace ot unconscious disdain Mai tm a Sergej evna’s 
heaviest eioss was Glafua, her sister-m-law Glafiia had con- 
tused ahe.uh during her mother’s litetmie to giaduallv gain 
(ontiol m ei the whole household, eveivbodv, including her fa- 
ther was at In i heck and call not a piece of sugar was issued 
without lit i license, sht would rather die than yield an inch of 
hoi author d\ to nnother mistress — and what a nnstiess' She had 
taken her brothel's marriage more to heart than had Pyotr knd- 
reich slit determined to get even with the upstart, and Malanya 
Sergevevna became her slave fiom the veiv first hour Indeed, how 
was sin* to pit heiself against the wav ward, haughtv Glafira, she 
who was so docile, lost and bevvildeied, timorous and sickly *> 
V d.iv did not pass without Glafira reminding her of her formei 
status and commending liei lor knowing hei proper place 
Malanva Seigevevna would have readilv put up with these le- 
mindeix and commendations, howevei unpalatable’ tliev were 
but she was deprived oi Fedva — theie was the misery 

On the ])rc*U*\t that she was incapable of devoting herself to 
his upbringing, she was scarcely allowed to see him, Glafira 
saw to that herself, the child was placed under her complete 
control Malanva Seigevevna in her gnef enhented Ivan Pe- 
fiovich in her lelteis to come home quickly , Pyolt Andreich 
too wanted to ^ee lus son, hut the latter merely wrote back 
excuses, thanked Ins father for lus wife’s comfort and for the 
nronev sent him, promised to return ‘•con — but did not come 
The veai 1812 finallv brought bun home When they fust met 
aftei six sears' absence, father and son embraced without 

mentioning a word of old grievances, indeed this was not the 
lime for it all Russia was up m arms against the foe, and 

both felt that Russian blood was flowing m their veins Pyotr 

Andreich accoutred tt ] egmient ot the national militia at his 




own expense But the wai came to an end, the dangei passed, 
Ivan Petrovich was once moie bored, the lure of distant places 
was on him, he was diawn to the world lo which he had 
grown accustomed and wheie he felt at home Malanva Sei- 
geyevna could not hold him, she meant too little to him 
Even her fond hopes were dashed — -her husband, too, thought 
it more befitting to entrust Fedya’s upbunging to Glafira Ivan 
Petrovich’s poor wife could not survive this blow, she could 
not get over another separation, ill tlhe space of a few davs, 
she uncomplainingly resigned her being Throughout her life 
«he had never been able to set her face .against anything, and 
now too she did not show any fight against her illness No 
longer able to speak, with the shadows of death creeping over 
her face, her features still wore their former look of patient 
bewilderment and gentle meekness, she gazed at Glafira with 
the same dumb resignation, and like Anna Pavlovna, who on 
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her deathbed had kissed Iiei husband s hand, so did she too 
kiss Glafira’s hand, enti usting to hoi, Glafira, her only son 
Thus ended hei eaithly eareei this kind and gentle creature, 
plucked, God onh knows win, like an upi noted sapling from 
its native soil to be tossed aside with its loots m the sun, she 
had drooped ami laded into oblivion and no one mourned 
her Malanva Seigevevnas mauls weie soriy lor her, as was 
Pvoli Andieieli Tlie old man missed hei kind lace, her mute 
piesence “Fan* thee well, meek child, he murmuied softly 
as he bowed belore her toi the last time in chuich He wept 
as he threw a hand! ul ol earth into her grave 

Tie did not smvne her long, not moie lhan live years In the 
wintoi ot 181b he passed awav quietlv in Moscow’, vvhithei 
he had moved vvilh Glifu.i and his grandson and had asked 
to he buried beside \nna Pavlovna and “Malasha ” Ivan Pe- 
tiovieh was m Pans at the time, enjovmg lumseli, he had 
lesigned his post soon altei 1813 On henung ol his lathers 
death he made up lus mind to letum to Russia Ariangements 
had to lie made loi the mpennlendence ol the estate, and judg- 
ing bv Glafna s letlu, Fedva vvas now getting on lor thuteen, 
and it was tune to give seuous attenhon to his education 


X 

Ivan Petrovich lelurned to Russia an Anglomaniac His 
shoit-ciopped han, slaiclied liont, long-sknted pea-green frock 
coat with its numinous capes, the doui expression of his face, 
a manner at once bi usque and indifleient, his way of 
speaking through his teeth,* lus sudden wooden laugh, his un- 
smiling countenance, lus one mvaiiable topic of conversation — 
politics or political economy — his passion for underdone roast- 
beef and port wine- -eveiv thing about him breathed of Gieat 
Britain But, strange as it maj seem, while having become 
siuch an Anglomaniac, Ivan Petrovich had also become a pa- 
triot — at least he called lnmself one, though he vvas ill-acquaint- 
ed with Russia, had not pieserved a '-ingle Russian hahit 
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and spoke Russian m a verj odd way m ordinary conver- 
sation his speech was clumsy and listless and teemed with 
Gallicisms, but no soonei did the conversation turn on im- 
portant topics than Ivan Petrovich would come out with ex- 
pressions such as ‘ afford new tests ot self-assiduity,” “it does 
not conform with the veiy nature of things,” and so forth 
Ivan Petrovich had imported several plans m manuscnpt deal- 
ing with the organization and betterment of the state, he 
was very displeased with everything he saw, the lack of sys- 
tem paiticularly provoked his spleen On meeting his sister, 
the first thing he did was to announce his det emanation to 
introduce radical reroims, warning hei that henceforth, ev en- 
tiling would be run on a new system Glafira Petrovna said 
nothing, she only clenched her teeth and thought — “what’s to 
become of me 9 ” Rut when she got back to the country with 
her brother and nephew her fears weie soon allayed Certain 
changes were indeed made m the house spongeis and toadeat- 
ers were summarily banished from the house, among them 
two old women, one of whom was blind, the other stricken 
with palsy, and a major of Ochakov days m his dotage who, 
on account of his rea'llv lavenous appetite was fed on nothing 
but rye biead and lentils An order was also promulgated not 
to receive former guests — they were all superseded by a distant 
neighbour, a blond scrofulous baron, a very genteel and very 
stupid gentleman New furniture arrived fiom Moscow, spit- 
toons, bells and washing stands weie introduced, breakfast 
was seived in a new waj, foieign wanes replaced vodka and 
homemade liqueuis new liveries weie made for the servants, 
a new motto was added to the family aims “in iccto wntus ” 
Actually Glafira’s autlhouty m no wise diminished all the shop- 
ping and dispensing was still under her control, the Alsatian 
valet, brought over from foreign parts. Had tried to challenge 
her authority and lost his place, although he enjoyed his mas- 
ter’s patronage As for husbandry and management of the 
estates — Glafira Petrovna had a say in these matters too — every- 
thing lemained as befoie, despite Ivan Petrovich’s oft expressed 
intention of breathing new 7 life into this chaos — everything, that 
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is, except a raising ol quitientx here and there, a lightening up 
oi the coi \ ee and an edict loi bidding the peasants to apply di- 
lectly to Ivan Petros icli The patnot, it transpired, had a gieat 
contempt for his fellow eountrvmen Ivan Petiovich s sy stem was 
applied in full toice only on Fedya his education icallv undei- 
went “a iadieal tiansfm mation , Ins falhei applied himself to 
the task to file exclusion ol even thing else 


XI 

Duung i\ an Petioxieh s absent, abioad, Fed\u as we have 
alieadx stated, was on (llafiia’s hands He wa.s not eight \eais 
old when his motlun died, In* saw hex occasionally and loved 
her passionuteh , tin* mem my ol hei, of her gentle, pallid face, 
her melanchoh ga/e md timid causes, was engiaxed nukhbh 
m his heait he hut dunlv leah/ed the position she occupied 
in the house he was await ol a bauui which stood between 
them and which she neitlu r dared not was capable of destroy- 
ing lie shunned lus lathei, and the bittei, it must be said, 
never caressed Inin, his giandlather had now and then stroked 
lus head and allowed him to kiss Ins hand, but he had called 
him an unheked cub and thought linn stupid \ftoi Malanya 
Sergeyevna’s death he fell entuelv into lus aunt's clutches 
Fedva was ahaid ol hei, aliaid ol hei luight pieicing eyes and 
sharp voice, he dale not utter a sound m her presence, if he 
so much as stirred in his chan she would hiss at him “What 
now 9 Sit still*” On Suiulavs, aftei Mass, he was allowed to 
plav, that is he was given a f.il hook a mvsteuous hook the 
wmrk of a certain Maximov ich- Vmbodik entitled “Symbols and 
Emblems ” Tins hook contained about a thousand, tor the most 
part very enigmatical pictures with as many cryptic mterpie- 
tations of them m five languages A plump and naked cupid 
played a prominent part m these illustrations To one of them, 
under the title “The Saffron and the Rainbow” was appended 
the explanation “The influence hereof is vast”, another, depict- 
ing Hei on Flvmg with a Violet m its Beak” l>ore the in 
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scription “All are know n to thee ‘ Cupid and the Beai Licking 
Her Cub” signified ‘ little by little ” Tedya studied these pic- 
lures, they were all familiar to him to the smallest detail, some 
of them, m\aiiably the same, set him pondering and loosed his 
imagination, other amusements he knew not When it was 
time for him to learn languages and music Glafira Petro\na 
engaged for a meie song an old maid a hare-eved Swede, w T ho 
had a smatteimg of French and German, could plav the piano 
at a pmch and, to crowm all, pickled cucumbeis famously In 
the society of this governess, his aunt and the old servant maid, 
Vassilyevna, Fedya spent the best ol foui \ eai s He w T ould often 
be found sitting in the coiner with his “Emblems”, many 
a long day had he sat there, the low T -ceilinged room exuded 
a scent of geranium, a solitary tallow candle flickered dimly', the 
cricket chirped drowsily, w'eanly, the little clock ticked hurried- 
ly on the wall, somewhere behind the wainscot a mouse furtive- 
ly scratched and gnawed, and the thiee old women sat like 
the Fates, swiftly and silently plying their needles, the shadows 
from tlieir hands casting wend quivering shapes in the gather- 
ing gloom, — and as weird and gloomy w r eie the thoughts that 
gatheied in the child’s head Fedya could certainly' not be called 
an interesting child, ‘he was lalhei pale, but fat, unwieldy 
and awkward — a -veritable muzhik, as Glafua Pehovna used to 
say, the coloui would have come quickly into his cheeks had lie 
been let out oftener m the fresh air He studied quite well, 
though he was often lazy, he ne\ei cued, but at times a fit of 
sullen obstinacy would come ovei him, and then nobody could 
manage him Fedya loved no one of those aiound him Woe 
betide the heart that has not loved m youth 

Thus Ivan Petrovich found him, and proceeded without loss 
of time to enforce his system “I want, first and foiemost, to 
make a man of him, un homme,” he said to Glafua Petiovna, 
“and not only a man, but a Spaiian ” Ivan Petrovich inaugu- 
rated his plans by first rigging his son out in a Scotch kilt, the 
twalve-year-old fellow began to shut about barekneed with a 
feathered bonnet on his head, the Swedish lady gave way to 
a young Swiss tutor, an accomplished master of gymnastics 
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music, as an unmanly pursuit, was discarded entirely, the nat- 
ural sciences, international law, mathematics, carpentry, after 
the precept of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and heraldry as a means 
of promoting chivalrous feelings — these weie to be the occupa- 
tions of the future “man , he was roused at lour o’clock m the 
morning, forthwith doused with cold water and made to run 
on a stung round a high pole, he ate one meal a day, consist- 
ing of a single dish, rode on horseback, and practised shooting 
from an arbalest; on escrv suitable occasion he was exercised 
m strength of will, alter the model of his parent, and every 
evening he set down in a special hook an account of the day 
and lus impressions Ivan Petrovich, foi his part, wiote him 
words of counsel m French, in which he called him mon fth 
and addressed him as vous In Russian Fedya addressed his 
father as “thou,” but dare not sit down in his piesence The 
“system” left the boy bewildeied, sowed contusion in his head 
and cramped his nund, the new mode ot hung, however, 
had a beneficial effect on his health, at fast he went down 
with a fever, hut soon recovered and giew into a sturdy jonng- 
sler His fathei was proud of him and called him m his peculiar 
dialect, “a son of nature, mv handiwork ” When Fedya had 
attained the >age of sixteen Ivan Petrovich saw fit, m good 
season, to breed m him a contempt for the opposite sex — and 
our \oung Spartan, with si iv ness in his soul and the first down 
shading Ins lip, brimful of manhood, vn ihtv and young blood, 
tried to feign indifference, aloofness and rudeness 

Time was meanwhile passing Ivan Petrovich spent most of 
the year in Lavriky (that was the name of his principal patri- 
mony! hut in the winter he would go to Moscow alone, whete 
he put up at an mn, sedulously frequented his club, holding 
forth and expounding his plans in drawing rooms, and bore 
himself rnoie than ever like an Anglomaniac, a malcontent, a 
public man Then came the year 182o, bringing sorrow and mis- 
ery m its tram Intimate friends and accruamtances of Ivan 
Petrovich drained the bitter cup Ivan Petrovich promptly 
withdrew to the seclusion of his country house and shut himself 
off from the world Another year passed, and Ivan Petrovich’s 
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health suddenly began to decline, he h4camen»tir#WB and lii.-’i'fte 
ixeethinkei started going to c’luicn and OTJsptnar " prayr m 
praycis, the European began to use the Russian steam bath- 
house, dine at two o’clock, go to bed at nine and fall asleep to 
the old butler s chatter, the public man burnt all his schemes 
and all his conespondence, quaked betoie the governor and 
cringed before the police inspector, the man of haidened will 
winced and whimpered when he had a boil or when the soup 
was cold Glafira Petrovna once moie assumed control over the 
whole house, once moie stewards, bailiffs and all manner ol 
common folk could be seen coming to the back entrance to 
speak to “the old skinflint,” as the menials called her I lie 
change m Ivan Petrovich had a staggenng effect on his son, he 
was now getting on for nineteen and had begun to reflect and 
disengage himself trom the oppressive hand of his parent He 
had previously noticed the inconsistency of his father’s words 
and actions, his ample liberalism and sordid tyranny, but he 
had not expected such a violent change The inveterate egoist 
now revealed himself m his true colours Young Lavretsky was 
on the eve of going to Moscow to prepare for the university, 
wdien suddenly another affliction came down on the head of 
Ivan Petrovich- he became blind, hopelessly blind, in a single day 
Not trusting the skill of Russian doctors he applied for 
permission to go abroad It was refused He then took his son 
with him and for three whole years travelled all over 
Russia, from one doctor to another, wandering ceaselessly from 
tow-n to town and driving his physicians, his son and servants 
to despair with his pusillanimity and fretfulness He returned 
to Lavriky an abject creature, a snivelling querulous child 
Bitter days set m for everybody in the household Ivan Petro- 
vich was quiet only at meal- time, never before had he eaten 
so much and so greedily, the rest of the time he gave himself 
and otheis no peace He prayed, grumbled at fate, cursed 
himself, politics, his system, held up to execration everything 
he had vaunted and taken pride in, everything he had once 
taught his son to look up to, he averred that he did not believe 
in anything, then resumed his prayers, he could not endure 
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j. moment s sohtudv and di luanded dial Ins household keep 
Jiim •conapurry day and night and enteilam him with stories, 
which In* mteriupted iiom time to time with exclamations 
oi “\ou it* a (.unfounded lnu — what twaddle’” 

Glalna Petiovim boie llu* burnt ot it all, he simply could 
not do without hei — and slu earned out to the last e\ery whim 
ot the sick man, thorn'll sometimes she date not answei lnm 
mimedialeh lest hei \oiee helrav the rage lh*il choked her 
Thus he diugged on lor anolhei two yeais and died eaily in 
May altei having been tamed out on the halconv in the sun- 
light ‘Glasha, Glashka* \\ hei os my hi nth, vou old loo ” he 
stammeied with taltenng tongue, and eie he had limsihed, was 
silent eveimoie Gl.ilna Petiovni, who had snatched the cup 
ot bioth out ot the hutlei s hands/stood still, looked hei broth- 
er in the tact, slowlv sweepingK made a sign ot the cross 
and silently wilhdiew, and his son, who was present, said 
nothing too, he leaned on the balustiade ot the balcony and 
stood ga/ing a long time into the garden, all hagrant and gieen 
and resplendent in the golden iavs ot the spring sunshine He was 
twentv-thiee years old, how lembh, how cruelly swdt those 
twenty -Ihiet* yeai*- had flown’ fate was opening hetoie him 
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\ttei burying his lather anti handing ovei the household 
ailaus and supciintendi m e ot his baihlls to the uivananle 
Glafira, young Lavrelsky went to Moscow, wlntliei he telt 
drawn by an obseuie hut irresistible force lie realized the 
defects ot his education and 1 turned a iesoluhon to make up as far 
as possible foi lost time He had lead a gieat deal in the last 
five yeais and seen a lew things, many were the ideas that 
had tormented in his head, a prolessoi might well have en- 
vied some ot lus accomplishments, yet he was ignorant of 
many things that every schoolboy knew Lavretsky realized 
that he was not free, he was secretly conscious of the fact 
that he cut an odd figure The Anglomaniac had played a 



tiuel tuck on lus son, his treakish education had borne fruit 
Foi long yeais he had implicitly obeyed his father’s will, 
when, finally, he began to see through him, the evil was already 
done, his habits had become second nature lie could not get on 
with people at the age of twenty -three, with an inextinguishable 
desire loi love m his shy heart, he had never yet had the temerity 
to look a woman in the lace With lus clear, though somewhat 
heavy intellect, and common sense, his tendency to obstinacy", con- 
templation and indolence lie should have been thrown early into 
the whirlpool ol life, instead of which he had been kept in 
artificial seclusion And now the spell was broken, but he 
continued to stand on the same spot, reticent and locked up 
within himself It was ludicrous at his age to put on a stu- 
dent’s umtoiin, but he was not atraid of ridicule — his Spartan 
tunning had at least the effect ot lendermg him impervious 
to the opinion of others — and he donned, without embarrass- 
ment, the student’s umfoim He entered the department of 
physics and mathematics Stalwart and luddy -faced, tongue- 
tied, with a full-grown heard, he produced an odd impres- 
sion on lus fellow students, how could they r guess that this 
grim-looking man, who punciually r attended the lectures, duv- 
mg up in a spacious coimli y sleigh cliawn by two horses, was 
almost a child They thought him a queer fish of a pedant, 
they did not seek his company and did not need it, and he held 
himselt aloof During his first tw T o \ T ears m the university he 
became intimate with only* one student from whom he took 
lessons in Latm This student, whose name w T as Miklialevich, 
was an enthusiast and a poet, he became smcerely attached to 
Lavretsky and was the innocent cause of an important change 
m his destiny 

One day at the theatre (Mochalov was then at the zenith 
of his fame and Lavietsky did not miss a single peiformance) 
he saw a girl m a box m the die«s circle, and though no wom- 
an ever passed his sombre figure without setting his heart 
heating, it had never throbbed so violently before With elbows 
propped on the velvet of the box the girl sat without stirring . 
the warm vivacitv ot youth quivered m every feature of her dark. 
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iounded, attractive taee, an elegant mind was mirrored m the 
lovely eyes gazing with a solt legard Irom under delicate eye- 
biow's, in the svvitt smile of her expressive lips, in the very 
poise of her head, her arms, her neck, she was exquisite’y 
dressed Beside hei sal a wi/ened sallow woman ol toity-fivem 
a low-necked diess and black toque, wdh i toothless smile on 
an anxiously rapt and vacuous lace, w lnle in the inner recesses 
ol the box could be seen an elderly man m a loose-fitting fiock 
coat and high ciavat, with an expiession ol stolid solemnity 
and somelhmg akm to unctuous suspiciousness in his beady 
eyes, with dyed moustache and side whiskers, *a pondeious m- 
significant-Iookmg toieliead and cieased cheeks — by every 
sign a retired general Lavietsky did not take his eyes ofl the 
lovely vision, suddenly the dooi ot the box opened and Mikha- 
levich entered The appeal ance of this man, lus almost sole 
acquaintance in Moscow, in the society of the one girl who 
was absorbing his whole attention, struck Lavietsky as odd 
and significant Continuing to gaze into the box he noticed that 
all its occupants treated Mikhalevich as an old tuend The 
performance on the stage ceased to interest Lavretshy, even 
Mochalov, though he was that evening “in form,” did not make 
the usual impression on him At one veiy pathetic moment 
on the stage Lavretsky mvolunlanly glanced up at the beauty, 
she was straining loiward, her eyes spaikling, her cheeks 
aglow, under his insistent regard her eyes, which had been 
glued on the stage, slowly turned and rested on him All 
night those eves haunted him The artificially built dam broke 
down at last he was all aqmver and in fever oi excitement 
The very next day he went to see Mikhalevich From him 
he learnt that the lovely creatures name vvu^ Vaivara 
Pavlovna Korobyna, that the old couple with her in the box 
were her lather and mother and that he, Mikhalevich, had 
made their acquaintance the year before during his stay at 
Count N — ’s place near Moscow where he had been “coaching” 
The enthusiast lauded Varvara Pavlovna to the skies “My 
dear fellow,” he exclaimed in. lus mellow voice, “that girl, I 
say, is a wonder, a genius, an artist m the true sense of the 
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woid and iwtull\ kind, too Noting Horn Lawehkys enqui- 
ues the nnpie->siou Win ai a Paiknna had made oa him, he 
volunteeied to piesent linn to tier, adding that he was consid- 
ered one of the family, that the geneial was not a hit uppish 
and the mother was so stupid she thought the moon was made 
of green cheese La\ietsh\ eoiomed, mumbled something un- 
intelligible and made off He 1 ought his Unndit\ toi five wdiole 
days, on the sixth the young Spaitan got into a new uniform 
and placed lnmsell at Mik'halevich’s disposal, the lattei, being 
one of the tamilv, merely combed his hair, and both repan eel to 
the Korobyns 
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Vaivaia Pa\lo\na’s father, Paid Petionch Korobyn, a re- 
tired major-general, had spent all his life in the seivice in St 
Petersburg, had the reputation in his youth ot being a good 
dancer and smart soldier, had sei\ed, because oi reduced cir- 
cumstances as adjutant to two or three mediocre generals and 
married the daughter of one ol them with a dowry of twenty - 
five thousand rubles, had mastered to a nicety the art of mill 
tary parade and arm 3 drill, and so plodded on, until, aftei 
twenty years ol service, he received the rank ot geneial and 
the command of a regiment At this juncture he might have 
relaxed his efforts and devoted himselt leisiuely to featheung 
his nest, indeed, this was w r hat he intended doing, but for a 
slight miscarriage m his plans he had devised a new method 
of negotiating public funds — the method seemed an excellent 
one in. itself, but he was chary where he should not have been 
and got himself reported, there was a disagreeable affair, nay, 
a nasty affair The geneial managed somehow to extricate him- 
self, but his career was ruined and he was advised to retire 
He knocked about for anolhei two y ears in St Peteisburg hop- 
ing to run into something m the natuie of a smecuie, but 
nothing came his way, his daughter meanwhile had left school 
and expenses were mci easing every day . Much against his 
wall he decided to remove to Moscow 7 where thev could live o-n 
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tlit cheap, tented a low hn\ house m Maio-Konvushenni Stieet 
with a huge ]>1 t/oa on the iiontal and settled down to the 
Moscow lite ot a ietned geneial, on an income oi 2,750 rubles 
a year Moscow is a hospitable eitv, leadv to welcome all the 
woild and his wile, not to mention a geneial And so the thick- 
set, still soldiei 1\ -looking iiguit* ol Pavel Petrovich soon began 
to make its appeal nice m the best (hawing rooms ol Moscow* 
His nape with its stiagghng wisps ot dyed hair and the soiled 
riblion ol the On let ot St Anne which he wore across his raven- 
black naval became a lamihai sight to all the pallid and 
languid joung men loitering dejectedly about the card tables 
dining the dancing Pavel Petiovich knew how to claim his 
dm 1 m societv he spoke little and, bv lorn* ol halnt, in a nasal 
voice- ot coiuse, he chopped that tone when speaking to 
persons above* him, placed a discieet game ot caids, ate ab- 
stemiously at home and enough ioi siv at leceptions Ol his 
wile nothing more can he said than that her name was Kal- 
hopa Kailovna, tiieie was a chop ot moistuie in her lelt eye bv 
virtue ot which Kalliopn Karlovna (she* was oi German ev- 
traction, 1>\ the* wav j considered hersell a woman ot sentiment, 
slit* was constantly in a Hatter of anvielv , as though she were 
underfed, and wore tight-titting vedvet dresses, a toque and 
tarnished hollow bxacelets The only daughter ot Pavel Petro- 
vich and Kalliopa Karlovna, Varvara Pavlovna had only turned 
seventeen when she left the institute, where she was consi- 
dered to be, il not the pi eldest, at least the cleverest pupil 
and the he'll musician, and wheie she had received her 
cipher,*' she was not vet nineteen when Lavietskv first set eyes 
on hei 
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The Spaitan shook m his shoes when Mikhalevich led him 
into the rather untidy drawing room of the Rorobyns and in- 
troduced him But his nervousness soon vanished m the genei- 

* A mark of distinction m the shape of a gold monogram with the 
ro> al cipher 
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al the geniality mhcienl m all Russians was heightened b\ 
that curious aiTability peculiai to all people with a somewhat 
sullied leputation, the geneial’s lad\ veij soon educed heiseil, 
as lor Varvara Pavlovm, she was so composed and seienely 
giacious that one was immechateh set al ease m her piestuce 
indeed all hei exquisite iorm, hei snnhng e\es, flu* ingen- 
uous slope ol liei sliouldeis and iosj -tinged aims, hei light 
yet languid tread, even the sound ol her voice, so hngenngh 
sweet, bieathed a seductive charm, elusive like a lamt periume, 
a soft and tendei, jet still bashful, langoui, something which 
words cannot describe but which staled and excited— cei- 
tam'ly not a feeling of timidity Laviclskv turned the convei- 
sation on the theatre, on the peiformance ol the pievious day, she 
forthwith started to speak about Mochalov and did not meiely 
sigh and exclaim but passed some peitment icmarks, iemmmdv 
discerning, on Ins acting Mikhalevich mentioned music, she sat 
down to the piano without the least constraint and plajed with 
precision some of Chopin's mazurkas, winch weie junt becom- 
ing the fashion Dmnei was announced, Lavretsky would have 
taken his leave, but was induced to staj, at dinner the gener- 
al regaled him with excellent lafitte for which the geneiaFs 
valet had been dispatched post haste to Depie s wine vault m 
a hired cab Lavretsky returned home late in the ev ening and 
sat for a lotng time without undressing, his eyes screened by 
his hand, spell-bound He seemed to be realizing for the first 
lime what it was that made life worth living, all his assump 
lions and resolutions, all that stuff and nonsense had vanished 
instantaneously into thin ail, his whole soul merged mlo a 
single feeling, a single desne — the desire of happiness, posses- 
sion, love, the sweet love of a woman Fiom that day he be- 
came a frequent visitor at the Korobyns Six months later he 
declared his love to Vaivara Pavlovna and asked hei to become 
his wife His proposal was accepted, the geneial had long 
ago, almost on the eve of Lavretsky’s first visit, sounded 
Mikhalevich as to how many serfs Lavretsky owned, Varvaia 
Pavlovna, who throughout the young man’s courtship and 
even when he was proposing to her had preset ved her usual 
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equanimity and seieneness ot mind — \aivuia Pavlovna, loo 
was quite aw ate that her suiloi was a nth man, .is toi Kul- 
liopa Karlovna, she thought, * Mvme Tochter mncht omv st/ione 
Partie” and bought lieiselt a new toque 
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\nd so Ins proposal was accepted, but with teitam stipu 
lations In the fust place, Lavietskv was lo leave the umvei-itv 
at once, what gnl ma trios a studint, and what a queei idea ior 
a landownei, a nch man, to he taking lessons at twentv-siv 
like a schoolboy? Secondly, Vaivaia Pavlovna took upon hei- 
sell tlu* oi denng and buying of her trousseau and even the 
choosing <d the hi idegroom's wedding presents She possessed 
a huge iimd <>l piaclieal sense and good taste and a very great 
love oi eomtoit, with an equal capacity for piocumig it Lavietskv 
was pailieularlj stiuek by this capacity of hers when, im- 
medialeh aitei the wedding, thev set out togethei for Lavriky 
in the comfoi table carnage she had pm chased What loie- 
thouglit, care and pieparalion on Vurvaia Pavlovnas pait 
were manifest in everything around him* What chainnng diess- 
ing cases appealed in vanous snug coineis, what exquisite toi- 
let set-, and coftee pots, and how piettdy Van sra Pavlovna 
liersell prepared the coffee m the morning’ 

Lavietskv was not in a frame of mind to he observant at 
the lime he was bealihcally happv, drunk with joy, he gave 
himselt up to it like a child He was indeed as innocent as 
a child, this young Alcides And vis not his adorable young 
wife a vision ol delight, did she not hold iorth a secret promise 
ot voluptuous, unutteiable joys' She iulfilled moie than the 
promise Arriving at Lavrikv in the height ot the summer, she 
lound the house gloomy and dirty, the seivants old-laslnoned and 
Judicious, but she deemed wise not to give a hint of this to 
her husband Had she intended settling down in Lavnkv, ihe 
would have changed everything there, beginning, of course, 
with the house itself, but the idea of remaining m those god- 
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forsaken steppes ne\ei enteied her mind for a moment, she 
lived theie as m a bivouac, meekly enduring all the inconven- 
iences and whimsically making tun at them Mai la Timofeyev- 
na came to see lier fonuei chaige, Vaivara Pavlovna liked 
her very much, but she did not like Varv T ara P vlovna The 
new mistiess did not get on with Glafna Petrovna eilhei , she 
would have left her m peace, had not old Korobyn been desirous 
of getting his hands into his son-in-law’s affairs, to superin- 
tend the estate ot such a near relative, he said, was not beneath 
the dignity even of a general It is conceivable 1 that $uvel 
Petrovich would even have condescended to manage the prop- 
eitv of a total slrangei Varvara Pavlovna led the attack ver> 
skillu'lv, without showing herself to the fore, appaienlly com- 
pletely absorbed in her honeymoon bliss, m the halcyon joys 
of couniiy life, m her music and reading, she worked Glafira 
up by degrees to a pilch when the latter rushed fuming one 
morning into Lavretsky’s study and, flinging a bunch of keys 
on the table, declared that she could not go on managing the 
house and refused to stay Lavretsky, who had been duly pre- 
pared for the contingency, at once consented to her departure 
This Glafira Petrovna had not anticipated “Very well,” she 
said, her eyes darkening, “it looks as if I’m one too many here, 
I know who’s driving me from here, from my home Only 
mark my word, nephew, — jou will never find a home anywhere, 
and it’s an eternal wanderer you’ll be That’s a’l I want 
to say to you ” That day she left for her own little country 
place, and a week later General Korobyn arrived, and with a 
pleasant melancholy of mien and gesture took over the manage- 
ment of the whole estate in*o Ins hands 

In September Varvara Pavlovna took her husband away 
with her to St Petersburg She spent two winters m St Peters- 
burg (for the summer they went to> stay at Tsarskoye Selo) m 
a beautiful, airy, elegantly furnished flat, they conti acted many 
acquaintances among the middle and even higher circles of 
society, paid visits and entertained a good deal, >and held the 
most charming musical soirees and dance parties Varvara Pav- 
lovna attracted guests as a flame does moths. This kind of 
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hectic life was not quite to Fyodor Ivamch’s taste His wife 
advised him to lake a post in the government service, m con- 
sideiation ot his iathei’s memorv and his own inclinations he 
was loath to entei the government seivice, but stayed on ra 
St Pelei 'dung ti>i Van m a Pavlovnas sake It was soon borne 
m on linn, hovvevei that no one hindered him from seek- 
ing seclusion indeed, did lie not have the quietest and most 
comioi table studv m Si Peleisbuig, was not his solicitous wife 
co'i iead\ to help linn in this 9 And henceforth eveij thing 
wenf well lie applied himself once more to what lie considered 
he unfinished education, he began to lead again and even 
took up the sfudv of the English language It was cunous to 
see his sliapping bioad-shouldeied figuie for ever bent over 
In-, v. nfmg table, his full, bearded, luddv lace half hidden be- 
hind the pages ot ,i dictionaiv 01 notebook He devoted his 
moi mngs to studies, then he had a capital dinner (Varvara 
Pavlovna was an excellent housekeepei ) and m the evenings he 
Mopped into a dimmed, perfumed, darling world, peopled 
hv gav voting faces —and the centte of this world was the 
same sedulous hostess, his wife She gladdened lum with the 
both ol ,1 sun but the pool bov was shoit-hved, he died in 
the spnng and m the suminei, following the doctors advice, 
lavietskv took Ins wife abioad to a watering place She 
was in need ol disfi action after such a misfortune, and her 
health too could do with a vvaim climate Thev spent the 
-uimnei and autumn in German v and Swit/eiland, and for the 
winter as one could he led to expect, thev moved to Pans In 
Pans Vnivai i Pavlovna blossomed lorlh like a lose, and con- 
tinu'd a little nest lor herseli as quickly and ingeniously as 
she had done m SI Petersburg She found very pretty apart- 
menls m a quiet but fashionable neighbourhood, made her hus- 
band a diessing gown the like ot which he had never worn be- 
loie, engaged a spruce-looking maid, an excellent cook and a 
smait footman, pm chased a charming turn-out and an 
exquisite piano Within a week she was crossing the street, 
wealing her shawl, opening her parasol and putting on her 
'doves like a trueborn Parisienne And she soon formed a circle 



of acquaintances At first only Russians visited hex, then Fieneh- 
men appeared, very affable, courteous, bachclois, with excel- 
lent manneis and euphonious names, the} all spoke volubly, 
bowed w r ith ea^y grace and screwed up then eves m an agieeable 
manner, white teeth flashed fiom undei losy lips, and as 
for smiling, they were inimitable ' Each bi ought his fi lends and 
soon la belle madetme de Lavrclzlu became known fiom Cliaus- 
see d’Antin to Rue de Lille In those days (it was m the yeai 
1836 ) the breed ot journalists and leporteis who now swarm 
all ovei the place like ants in a scattered ant-lnll had not 
hatched out yet, but even then theie was a ceitain M Jules 
who used to turn up in Varvara Pavlovna’s salon, a gentleman 
of ill-favoured countenance and scandalous repute, insolent and 
despicable, like iall duellers and men who have taken punish- 
ment Varvaia Pavlovna found this M Jules very lepellent, but 
she received him" because he did some writing for various 
newspapers and continually brought up her name, now calling 
her Madame de L tzki, then Madame de* ■, cette grande dame 
lusse si distmguee, que demeure lue de P , told the world 
at large, or rather some hundreds of subscribers who were not 
m the least interested in) Madame de L tzla, what a charming 
and giacious lady she was, how she possessed the wit of a 
Frenchwoman (une viaie francm&e pai I’espi it) — Fi enchmen 
have no highei praise than that — what a remarkable gift she 
had for music and how delightfully she waltzed (Varvara Pav- 
lovna indeed waltzed m a way that luied all hearts to the 
hem of her flying skirts) in a word, he spiead hei fame 
abroad, and that, surely, is a pleasant thing Mademoiselle Mars 
had by that time quitted the stage, and Mademoiselle Rachelle 
had not yet made her appearance, m spite of that Varvara 
Pavlovna was a habitue of the theatre She was enraptured 
with Italian music and laughed at the wieck of Odry, yawned 
decorously at the Comedie Fran<;aise and was moved to tears 
by the acting of Madame Dorval in ultra-romantic melodrama; 
and above all — Liszt himself had played twice m her salon, 
and he had been so nice, so simple — -it wa^ simply thrilling' 
Tn such agreeable sensations passed the winter, at the close 
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ol winch Vaisoia Paslovna was tsen piestnted at court As 
toi Fvodoi Isamch, he was not bored, though lite sometimes 
sseiglnd heusils on his shoulders — it was so empty He read 
the papei s, attended let luits at the Soihonne and College de 
Fiance, tollowed the debates m the Ohumbeis, and started to 
translate i well-known scientdie tieatise on 11 ligation “I am 
not sufleimg the glass to glow under im teet, ' he leflected 
“it will all tome in hands, but ne\t wintei I must get back 
to Russia at ail < osts and buckle down to the job 1 It is diffi- 
cult to sas whether he had an\ deal -burned idea of exaclls 
what tins |ob was to consist m, and the Lord only knows 
whether he would base succeeded in getting hack to Russia 
m the winter- meanwhile he was leasing ssith his svite foi 
Baden-Baden \n unexpected escnl upset all his plans 

XVI 

Chancing one das to enter \arsaia Paslosnas boudon m her 
absences Lasrelsks sass a carefully folded slip ot paper lying on 
the flooi He mechanically picked it up, mechanically unfolded 
it and lead the following, which was wnt ten in French 

“My darling angel Betss*’ (I can't get ms sell to call you 
Barhe or Varvara) I ss ailed tor you m sam at the coiner 
of the boulevard, come to oui little apaitment at half past 
one tomorrow Your amiable fat husband (/on qros bon- 
homme de mart) is usualls buss ssith his hooks at that time, 
sse xs ill sing again that song of soui poet Pouskine (de 
votre poete Poushme) sou taught me ‘Old husband, cruel 
husband'’ V thousand kisses on sour little hands and feet 
I await s t ou 

Ernest ” 

The impoit of sshat he had read did not sink at once into 
Lavretskv’s mind, he read it a second time — and his head 
began to swim, the flooi ssvayed beneath him like the deck of 
a lurching ship He emitted a ciy, gasped and wept all at once. 



He lost his head entirely He had so blindly trusted his wife, 
the possibility ot deception, faithlessness, had never entered 
his mind This Ernest, his vv lie s lov er, w as a blond pei t-looh- 
ui}’ bo\ ot 23 with a little snub nose and a natty moustache, 
the most insignificant ot all hex acquaintances A few minutes 
passed, halt an hoin went by, Lavietsky still stood crushing 
the lateiul note m Ins hand and staling blankly at the fiooi , 
pallid taces seemed to loom at him through a maze of wlmling 
darkness, lus hear* contracted pamtully, he seemed to be tail- 
ing, falling into a bottomless abyss The tamiluu lustle ol 
sdk brought him out of his torpor, Varvara Pavlovna, m hat 
and shawl, had just letuined from her walk Lavretskv qui- 
vered txom head to foot and lushed out of the room he felt 
capable at that moment of teaung hei limb Horn limb, beating 
her to death, peasant-wnse, strangling her wuth his own hands 
Varvara Pavlovna was amazed, she tried to stop him, all he 
could do w~as to whisper “Betsv ’ and rush out of the house 
Lavretsky took a cab and told the driver to take him out 
of town The rest of that day .and all night long he prowled 
about, stopping incessantly and throwing up his hands in a 
gesture of despair, at one moment he earned on like a mad- 
man, at another things struck him suddenly as tunny, he e\en 
ielt gav In the morning, feeling chilled, he went into a 
wretched tavern on the outskirts of the city, asked for a pn- 
vate room, and sal down on a chan before the window He 
was seized with a fit of yawning He could scarcely stand on 
Ins feet, he was physically spent and distraught — but he did 
not teel fatigue, latigue, however, was taking toll ot him he 
sat and stared into space, comprehending nothing, he could 

not understand what had happened to him, why- he was alone, 

with his limbs stiff and numb, with a taste of bitterness in his 

mouth and a stone on his heart, m a strange empty room, 

he could not understand what had made her, Varya, give her- 
self to this Frenchman, and how she, knowing that she was 
unfaithful, could go on being just as composed, affectionate and 
trustful to him as before! “I can’t make it out*” his parched 
bps whispered “Who can vouch now that m St Petersburg 
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loo she didn t ’’ He lei t the question unfinished, and pawned 
again, shivenng and shaking irom head to toot Blight and 
gloomy memones stung him with equal anguish it suddenly 
crossed his mind that she had several days ago sat dowm to 
the piano m his and Ernest's piesencc and sung “Old husband, 
cruel husband ’’ He lecalled the expression ol hei iace, the 
queer sparkle in her eves and the Husk on lioi cheeks — and he 
jumped lip, he wanted to go to them and sax you shouldn't 
have played jokes on me mv gioat-grandl athei used to hang 
the muzhiks up in their nhs, and mx grandfulhei xxa-, a mu- 
zhik lum self' — md then to kill them both Suddenly it seemed 
to him that it xxas all a dieain, nay, not ex r en a dream, but 
some kind ot tomfoolery — all he had to do xvas to shake him- 
self and look round He looked 1 ound, and like a haxvk that 
sinks its claws mto its prey, anguish sunk deepex and deeper 
into his soul. To ci oxvn all. Lax tel sky was expecting to become 
a lather m a lew months’ tune The past, the tutuie, his 
whole lde xvas poisoned Finalh, he ieturned to Pans, look a 
room in an hotel and sent Mi Ernest's note to Vaixaia Pavlovna 
with the following letter 

“The enclosed slip ol papei will tell you all I must sax. 
In the xvav, that it xxas not like xou, who aie always so caie- 
tul, to be dioppmg such important papei s ’ (Pooi Laxietskx' 
had pondeied and cherished this phiase toi houis ) ‘ I cannot 
see you anx r more, I presume you will not insist on meeting 
me either I am fixing you an annual allowance of fifteen thou- 
sand francs — I cannot gne more Send xoui address to the 
country office Do whatever you please, hx r e xxheiexer you please 
I wish von happiness \o leply is needed ” 

Lavretskx’ mote that he needed no leply hut lie looked 
forward to, he hungeied for a leply, toi an explanation of 
this inexplicable, inconceivable afiair Vaixaia Pavlovna wrote 
him by return a long lettei in French This xxas the crowning 
stroke, his last doubts vanished — and he felt ashamed for hav- 
ing entertained any* Varvaia Pavlovna did not defend herself 
all she wanted was to see him, she begged him not to pass his 
n revocable vet dirt The lettei was cold and constrained though 



here and there were tiaces of teais Lavretsky smiled grim- 
ly and bade the messenger say that e\eiything was all right 
Three days later he was no longer m Pans but he went to 
Italy and not to Russia lie did not know himsclt why he chose 
Italy it did not really matter wheie he went — so long as 
it was not home He wiote to his steward about his wile's 
allowance and oidered him at the same time to take over the 
affairs ol the estate at once liom Geneial Korobyn, without 
waiting lor him to diaw r up yn account, and arrange lor His 
Excellency's depaiture from LavriLy he pictured to himself 
vividly the discomfiture and air of baffled dignity of the evicted 
general, and in the midst of his grief, felt a sort of mali- 
cious satisfaction He wrote simultaneously to Glaflia Petiovna 
asking her to leturn to Lavnkv and sent her a deed of atloi- 
ney di awn up m hei name, Glaflia Petrovna, however, did not 
leturn to Lavnky and inserted a notice m the papers that the 
lettei of attorney w r as null and void, which was quite unnec- 
cssaiy on her part From his concealment m a small Italian 
town Lavretsky was tempted for a long time to follow the 
movements of his wife He gleaned from the newspapers that 
she had gone from Pans to Baden-Baden, as she had planned, 
her name shortly 7 appeared in a paragraph signed by our friend 
M Jules Thiouigh the author’s customary 7 flippancy of 
style one could discern a note of friendly condolence, a sense 
of deep revulsion overwhelmed Fyodor Ivamch when he read 
that paragraph Afterwards he learned that a daughter had 
been bom to him, two months later he was notified by his 
stewaid that Varvara Pavlovna had drawm her first quarter’s allow- 
ance Then the rumours went from bad to worse and culminat- 
ed in a tragic-comic story which was blazed abroad through all 
the newspapers and in w T hich his wife played an unenviable lole 
It was all over now Varvai a Pavlovna had become a “notonety ” 
Lavretsky no longei followed her movements, but he could 
not pull himself together for a long while At times he was 
oveicome by such a longing for his wife that he felt like 
giving everything up, perhaps even forgiving her, just for 
the sake of hearing once more her caressing voice, feeling the 
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touch of her hand m Ins Time, however, was taking its own 
It was not written toi him to be a mailvr ot sufTenng, his 10- 
busl natuie ieasseiled llselt Ills ev es hid been opened even the 
blow that he hail sustained did not seem so unexpected, he undei- 
slood his wife, — we can onlv ti Lily mderstand those who 
are near to ns when vve pait with them lie could icsume once 
mote his studies and take up his woik, though with nothing 
like his ioimei /eal, scepticism, hiought on bv life’s trials and 
Ins car'y t taming, had ciept into his heait toi good He became 
mdifleient to eveivtlung around him Foui vears passed, and he 
at last it It he had the stiengtli to return home, and meet his own 
people Stopping neithei at St Peteisburg nor Moscow he came 
to the town of O — vvheie vve parted from linn, and whither vve 
will now ask the gentle reader to return with us 


XVII 

At about ten o’clock on the following morning Lavretsky 
was seen ascending the porch steps of the Kahtins’ house He 
was met bv Liza coming out in her hat and gloves 
“Where aie jou off to 9 ’’ he asked 
“To Ma'-s It’s Sundav todav ” 

“Do vou go to church 9 ’’ 

Liza looked at him m an astonished silence 
“I beg jour pardon,” said Lavretskv “I I didn t mean 
that I ve come to say good-bve to you I am leaving tor the 
country in an hour’s time ” 

“It’s not lai fiom heie, is it 9 ” asked Liza 
“About twenty-five versts” 

Lenochka came out attended by a maid 
“Well, don’t forget us, ’ said Li/a, descending the steps 
“Don’t forget me either Oh, bv the wav,” he added — “smce 
you are going to church — perhaps vou’ll prav for me too ” 
Liza stopped and turned round to face him 
“If you wish,” she answered, looking at him squarely “I’ll 
prav for you too Come along Lenochka ” 
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In the drawing room Lavretskj loimd Maija Dmitxievna 
alone She smelled of eau-de-cologne and mint She complained 
ot a headache and of having had a had night She received 
him with her usual languid affability and gradually dropped 
mto conversation 

“Vladimir Nikolaich is an agreeable young man — don’t you 
think so?” she asked him 

“What Vladimir Nikolaich is that?” 

“Why, Parish m, the one who was here yesterday You’ve made 
quite an impression on him, let me tell you confidentially, mon 
cher cousin , — he is simply head o\ei heels in love with my Liza 
Well, he’s of a good family, he has a piomismg caieer, he's 
clever, and a kammer-jimker too, and if it’s the Lord’s will . 
oil I can say, as a mother, is that I will be very glad It’s a 
great responsibility, of course, the happiness of the children 
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ceitamlj does depend on Ihe paienls, \ ou cant gel aw av liom it. 
you know', heie I’\e been all this time quite alone, doing every- 
thing myseli and all that, who brought up the children, who 
taught them, it not I 9 Even now, ll you please, I lia\e engaged 
a French govemes.s ” 

Maija Dmitrievna plunged into a description ol hen cares and 
worries and maternal feelings. Luvretsky listened in silence, 
twisting his hat m his hands His Ingid heavy gaze disconcert- 
ed the gairulous lady. 

‘"And how do you like Liza 9 ” &he asked. 

“Elizaveta Mikhailovna is a veiy nice gal,” ic joined Lavretskj 
He got up, took his leave willh a how and went m to see Marta 
Timofeyevna. Maiya Dmitrievna cast a look ot displeasure at 
his retreating figure and thought “What a boor ol a fellow* 
he is, a real muzhik Now I can undei stand why his wife 
couldn’t stay faithful ” 

Marfa Timofeyevna sat m her room sunounded by her do- 
mestic staff This consisted of five crealuies, almost all equally 
dear to hei heart a cioptul cannv bullfinch, of which she became 
fond since he had slopped whistling and filching water, a 
timorous, shrinking little dog named Roska, an ill-tempered 
cat Matross, a svvaithy fidgetv little girl of nine with great eyes 
and a sharp little nose called Shurochka, and an eldeily woman 
of about fifty -five m a white cap and shoit biown jacket worn 
over a dark dress, by t!he name of Nastasya Karpovna Ogarkova. 
Shurochka was a child of the humbler classes, and an orphan 
Marfa Timofeyevna had taken hei out of pity, like Roska she 
had found both the child and the dog m the street, both were 
thm and hungry, both wen* wet with the autumn ram, nobody 
missed Roska, while Shurochka was gladly relinquished by her 
uncle, a drunken shoemaker, who did not have enough to eat 
himself and used to hit his niece over the head with his last 
instead ot feeding her Nastasya Karpovna’s acquaintance Marfa 
Timofeyevna had made duiing a visit to a monastery, sfhe 
had accosted her m church (Marfa Timofeyevna alleged she 
had taken a fancy to her foi the succulent zest with which she 
said her prayers) , had chatted with her and invited her to a cup 
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oi tea She had not pax ted with hex smce Nastasya Karpovna 
was «x veiv cheulul and inild-lempeied woman, a childless wid- 
ow, and pom gentlevv onian, she had a round head of grey 
han, soil wlnti hands, a soil lace with laige kindly features 
and a lather droll tumed-up nose, she had a profound reverence 
im Maila Timotevevna, who was very iond of her for all 
that she used to poke tun at her soft heait she had a weak 
spot loi young men and would blush like a girl at the most 
innocent joke Her capital consisted of 1200 rubles all told, she 
lived at Marla Timolej evna’s expense, hut on an equal footing 
with hei — Malta Timofeyev na would not suffer any kind of 
sei vihtv 

“Ah’ Fed\ a ' she cried, as soon as she saw him, “You didn’t 
see my family last night — here we are, all gathered for tea, it’s 
our second holiday tea You can pet them all, only Shuiochka 
won't let you, and the cat'll sciatch Are jou going away to- 
day?” 

“Yes ’ Lavi etskv seated himself on a low stool “I’ve already 
said good-bye to Marya Dmitrievna I’ve seen Elizaveta Mikhai- 
lovna too ” 

“Call her Liza, my dear fellow, since when is she Mikhailovna 
to you' Now don’t fidget, 01 you’ll bieak Shurochka’s stool ” 

“She was going to church,” w r ent on Lavretsky “I didn’t 
know she was religious ” 

“Yes, Fedya, she is very religions More than you or I, Fedya ” 

“Aren’t you religious then 1 ?” put m Nastasya Karpovna with 
a lisping voice “You haven’t been to early service today, but 
you are going to attend the evening one ” 

“No, my dear, you’ll go alone — I’ve grown lazy,” replied 
Marfa Timofeyevna “I’ve been letting myself go with the tea” 
She used thou when speaking to Nastasya Karpovna, though she 
treated hei as an equal — she was a Pestov after all three Pestovs 
had been m the diptych of Ivan Grozny, Marfa Timofeyevna 
would not forget that 

“I wanted to ask,” lesumed Lavretsky, “Marya Dmitrievna’s 
just been telling me about this what’s his name’ — Panshin 
What kind ol gentleman is he?” 
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‘ Loul, what a chatteibov that woman is' ' inulteied Maria 
I’lmoii's es na, l siipi>ose she •> been telling you oontidenlialls 
what a line suitor slu; has bailed Why doesn’t she hugger- 
muggei with tlial pnest's son oi heis, and leave other people 
alone Theie’s notlung in the wind set, thank God’ Yet she 
must go gossiping about it 

"Win thank God*” asked Lasiilsks 

"Became that tine iillow is not to m\ liking and what is 
theie to hi* glad about, am was * 

"’iou don't like him*' 

* No, I don l He cant eaptnate eseisone Enough that 
"Nastussa lsniposna licit s m line with him 
The pom widow was tilled with dismay 
“Oh, how can sou, Maria 1 nnol«*s c\ na, haven l sou the lea* 
oi God' she exclaimed, her face and neck Hushing searict 

‘And he knows, the rogue,” broke in Mai fa Timoteyesna, 
he know-. the svas to a woman’s lieait lies made liei a pies- 
enl ot a snulT-box, vou know A*-k her lor a pinch oi snuff. 
Feds a, sou II see what a handsome thing it is, there is a picture 
oi a hussar on hoisobaek on the lid Now, don’t you trv to de- 
tent! y outsell, ms dear” 

Nastasya Karpovna could onls iaise hc*i hands in a gesture 
ot despan 

“What about Li/a r asked Lasretsks, ‘docs she like him 7 
“I believe she likes lnni, — but there, Gocl knows' A strange 
heart, you know, is like a dark forest, the more so a guls Take 
Shurochka’s heart, ior instance, — try and make it out' Why has 
she hidden heiseli since souse come, instead oi going out'’” 
Shurochka smothered a giggle and dashed out ot the room 
Lavretskv got up iroin his seat 

“Yes,” he said slowiv, ‘ a girl’s heart is a riddle ’ 

He began to take his leave 

“Well, shall we he seeing sou again soon* ’ asked Marfa 
Tmiofeyevna 

“Very likely, auntie, it’s not fai trom here, you know T ” 
“Oh, of course, you are going to Vasilyevskoye You don’t 
want to live m Lavrikv, well, that’s your business, only mind 
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\<m puv a visit to jorn motoei s giuu, and \<>m yiuudmotlh i s 
too while %ou ait* a l it You vo piobabl\ picked up a lot ot clev- 
ei ideas in ioieign pai b, and \\ ho Ivikjv s inavbe tlie\ \\ ill led 
in then giuv es that \ou lia\e come to them \nd, Fedja, don t 
toil'd to have a service sung toi Glafiia Petiovnu, heie take 
this 1 able coin loi it Come, come, lake it, 1 want to have that 
office done* I wasn t too fond ot her when she was alive hut 
thues no denjmg she had an independent chaiactei, that man! 
She was a shzevvd piece, she was, and didn't ill-treat jou Well, 
God bless vou, or I’ll be boring jou ’ 

And Malta Timofejevnj embiaced hci nephew 
‘And Li/a will not be mairvmg Panshm, don’t vou vvonv, 
she s woith a better hu'band than that ’’ 

Im not vvorrjmg in the least,’ answeied Lavietskv, and 
withduvv 


XVIII 

Foui houis later he was on his way home His lauuitass 
mlled swiftly along the soft country r oa d Theie had been n> 
1am foi a foitmght, a fine nnst hung nnlkily m the an and 
saeened the distant woods, from which came an odour ot burn- 
ing A multitude of shadowy famth, -edged clouds ciept acioss 
the pale blue sk> , a fairly stiff breeze blew m a steady dry gust, 
without tempering the heat Resting his head on the cushion 
and with his arms folded across his chest, Lavretsky watched 
the flitting fields spreading out like a fan before him, the willow 
hushes as they drifted past, the silly ravens and rooks looking dul- 
ly askance at the passing vehicle, the long strips of the field 
hounds overgrown with wormwood, niugwort and mountain ash 
and as he looked at this fresh and teeming nudity of steppe wil- 
derness, the verdure, the long slopes, the gullies with their 
oak thickets, the grey little villages, the scraggy bnch trees 
the whole of this long unvisited Russian landscape he was 
stirred by emotions at once sweet and sorrowful that tugged 
softly at the heart-strings Slowly his thoughts began to rove, 
they were as dim and hazy as the shapes of the clouds which 
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also seemed to be loving overhead He lecalied Ins childhood 
Ins mo the i , he recalled the scene ol hei dvmg hour, how he was 
hi ought to her, how she clasped his head to hei bosom, had stall 
ed leeblv to wail ovei him, then looked at Glafua Petiovna and 
checked herself He recalled his lather, at first buoyant, eternalh 
discontented, sonoious-voiced, then blind, pathetic with unkempt 
gic} beaid, he recalled how one day, altei basing had a chop 
too much at dinner and spilling the giavv ovei his napkin, he 
had suddenly laughed and begun relating his conquests, blink- 
ing his sightless ev es and glowing led m the face, he recalled 
Vaivai a Pavlovna and winced involuntarily, like a man does who 
sutlers a sudden twinge ot pam and shook his head Then his 
thoughts dw r elt on Li/a 

‘Here,’ he thought, ‘is a new cicature just entenng on lile 
\ fine gill I wondei what will become ol Ih*i° She isaltiactivc 
too V pale, fresh tace, and such a grave mouth and eyes, 
and stiaightlorw aid innocent look Pity .she seems to he a 
bit too zealous She s meolv built, moves so hghtlv and 
her voice is soft I pailiculailv hke the way she suddenly stops, 
listens attentive!}, unsnnJmglv , then becomes thoughtful and 
tosses hack liei han I don't think either that Panshin is woithv 
of hei What’s wiong with him, though 0 Besides what am 
I davdi earning about 0 Sin* will go tin wav all go I’d bettei take 
a nap” And Lavietskv closed his eves 

He could not fall asleep but sank into a nodding drowsiness 
Memories of the past continued to use up slowlv and take pos- 
session of his heart, mingling and mixing with othei recollec- 
tions Foi some inexplicable reason Lavietskv* switched his 
thoughts to Robert Peel Fiench lustoiv to how* he would 
wm a battle if he weu* a general— he even seemed to heai the 
sounds ol firing, alarms and exclusions . Ihshead slipped down, 
he opened his eves Tin* same fields, the same steppe scenes 
the run-down shoes of the outmnners glinted alternately through 
the curling dust, the coachman’s yellow smock w*ith red gus- 
sets billowed out with the wind “A nice homecoming, my dear 
fellow* 1 ” Lavretsky was struck with the thought He shouted 
out “Gee up, there’ ’ wrapped his cloak around him, snuggled 
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closer to the cushion The carriage gave a jolt Lavretsky sat 
up and opened Ins eyes wide On the hillock before him nestled 
a little village, a little to the right could be seen a small decrep- 
it-looking manor house with closed shutters and an awn little 
porch, the wide courts ard, from the very gates, was covered with 
an undergiowth of nettles, gi eeu and thick as hemp, a barn, built 
of oak and still stuidy, stood heie too This was Vasilyevskoye 
The coachman drew up at the gates, Lavretsky’s valet stood 
up on the box, and making as though he were about to jump 
down, cried out “hey 1 ” Theie was a hoarse muffled balking, 
but nothing, not even a dog came m sight, the valet took an- 
olher stand foi a jump and shouted “hey T ” again The leeble 
barking was renewed, and a moment later a man sprang up 
apparently from nowheie and came running mlo the courtyard, 
clad m a nankeen caftan, with a head as white as snow, he stared 
at the carnage, with his hand cupped to his eyes, suddenly clapped 
both hands to his thighs, began to dart hither and thither, then 
lan to open the gates The tarantass drove into the yard with a 
crunching sound as its wheels passed over the nettles and came 
to a stop before the porch The silver-haired man, apparently very 
nimble ot foot, w T as already standing at the bottom of the steps, his 
legs crookedly straddled, he unfastened the front, jeiked back the 
hood and helped his master to alight, then kissed his hand 

“How do you do, my good fellow'” said Lavretsky “Your 
name’s Anton, I believe? So you are .still alive 

The old man bowed m silence and shambled off to fetch the 
keys While he was gone the coachman sat immobile with arms 
akimbo, gaping at the closed door, Lavretsky’s valet, having 
jumped down from his perch, stood as if rooted to the spot in 
a picturesque pose with one hand thrown over the box The old 
man brought the keys and twisting his body m needless con- 
tortions like a snake, with jutting elbowis, he unlocked the door, 
stepped aside and made another low how 

“So here I am at home, here am I hack again,” thought 
Lavretsky, entering the tmy hall, while the shutters were flung 
open one after another with a creak and bang, and daylight 
streamed into the deserted rooms 
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X X 


The little house to which Lavret>ky had come and where 
G'afiia Petrovna had died two yeais ago, was built m the pre- 
ceding centuiy out of solid pine-wood, it only looked decrepit, 
but would stand tor anolhei fifty years oi moie Lavretsky made 
a round oi a!l the rooms, and to the great discomfiture of 
the torpid dust-covered old flies sitting motionlessly under the 
lintels, he had the windows opened everywhere nobody had 
opened them since the death ol Gi ifiia Petiovna Everything m 
the house had remained untouched the little slmi-legeed divans 
in the drawing room, upholstered in glossy grey damask, frayed 
and sagging, weie a vivid reminder of the days of Catherine 
the Great, here in the diawmg 100m stood the mistress’ tavounte 
aimchair, with its high straight back, against which she 
had nevei leaned even in her old age On the mam wall there 
hung an old poitiait oi Fyodor's great-grandfather Andrei 
Lavretsky', the sombre splenetic lace scaicely stood out from 
the daik vvaxped background, the small scowling eyes looked 
gundy from under heavy diooping eyelids, his black unpowdered 
liair bristled above a ponderous rugged brow From a coiner 
of the trame hung a dusty wreath of immortelles “Glafira 
Petiovna made that wreath herscli, ’ announced Anton In the 
bedioom toweied a narrow bedstead under a striped canopy 
of some goodly old-time material, a pile of faded pillows and 
a threadbare counterpane lay on the bed, at the head of which 
hung a holy image depicting the Presentation of llie Blessed Vir- 
gin, that same image which the old maid on her lonely deathbed 
had pleased tor the last time to her dulling lips A small dress- 
ing table of inlaid wood with hi ass fittings and a distorted mir- 
roi in a blackened gilt frame stood by the window Adjoining the 
bedroom was the icon-room, a small chamber with bare walls 
and a massive image-case in the corner, on the floor lav a thread- 
bare wax-begrimed rug, on this Glafira Petrovna used to kneel 
m worship Anton went out with Lavietsky’s valet to unlock 
the stable and the coach-house, in his stead there appeared an 
ancient little woman of about the same age, with a kerchief 
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hed low down over her eyebrows, her head shook and her eyes 
frayed vacuously but with an expression of eagerness, — the hab- 
it of \ears of unquestioning service — and at the same time 
with a kind of reveient regret She pressed her lips to La\ relskv’s 
hand and stood silently m the doorway, waiting his commands 
lie could not foi the life of him lemember her name or recollect 
ever having seen her, hei name, it appears was Apraxia, for- 
t's vears ago Glafua Petrovna had expelled her from the house 
into the poultry-} ard, she spoke little, however — as though she 
had lo^t her senses — and could only staie at him wuth that cling- 
ing look of heis Besides these two old creatures and three pot- 
bellied children in long smocks — Anton’s qreat-giandchildren, 
there dwelt on the estate a one-armed little peasant who was 
exempted from servitude, he went about muttering like a wood- 
cock and was no good at anything, no more useful was the 
decrepit hound that had greeted Lavretsky’s homecoming with 
its bark, it had lived for ten years on a heavy chain, purchased 
on Glafira Petrovna’s orders, and was barely able to move about 
and drag its burden After going over the house Lavretskv went 
into the garden, the sight of which pleased him It w r as all over- 
sown wuth weeds and burdock and gooseberry and raspberry 
hushes, but there was a fair amount of shade supplied by nu- 
merous old limes which were remarkable both for size and the 
singular arrangement of their houghs, they had been planted 
too close together, and at some time or other — perhaps a hun- 
dred years ago — lhad been tnmmed At the end of the garden was 
a small clear pond fringed with slender brown rushes Tiaees. 
of human life fade away quickly, Glafira Petrovna’s homestead 
had not yet grown desolate, but seemed sunk in that quiet slum- 
ber in which everything reposes on earth where the taint of the 
madding crowd has not touched it Fyodor Ivamch also took a 
walk through the village, the peasant women regarded him from 
the doorsteps of their huts, cupping their cheeks m their hands, 
the men touched their forelocks from a distance, the children 
scampered away, the dogs barked indifferently He began to 
feel hungry, but his servants and the cook were not expected 
until evening, the waggons with provisions from Lavriky had 



not jet aimed — and he was obliged to tail baek on Anton The 
lattei dispatched himself with haste to execute his master’s 
wishes he caught, killed and plucked an old 'hen. Apraxia 
scoui ed and cleaned it and rinsed it like a piece of washing belore 
putting it into the saucepan, when it was finalls done, Anton 
spread the cloth and set the table, lasing out a knife and fork, 
a tarnished thiee-legged sall-cellai and a cut-glass nai i ow-necked 
decanter with a round glass stoppei , then he infoimed his mas- 
ter in a sing-song \oiee that dinner was seived, and stood be- 
hind his chair, swathing Ins light fist in a napkin and difl us- 
ing a pungent, ancient sent of odoui, like the smell of a cy- 
piess tiee Lavretsks ate some soup and reached for the hen, 
its skin was all cm eied with large pimples, a tough tendon ran 
up each leg, the meal ga\e off a flasoui of wood and lye When 
he had finished bus meal Lavretsky said he w T ould not mind a cup 
ot tea, if “I will hung it right away,” the old man interject- 
ed, and kept his word A pinch of tea was hunted up wrapped 
in a piece ot led papei , a small hut veiy mettlesome and 
noisy samovar was uneaithed and sugar too m small soggv- 
lookmg fiagments Lavretsky chunk tea out of a big cup, he 
remembered this eup fiom childhood, pla\ing-caids weie de- 
picted on the outside, and it had been used only for visitors — 
and now he was drinking out of it like a \isitor The servants 
aimed m the evening, Lavietskv did not want to sleep in his 
aunt’s bed, he had a Led put up in the dining 100m After 
snuffing out the candle he sat looking about him for a long 
while, thinking sad thoughts, he experienced the feeling familiar 
to any person who has had occasion to spend the night m a 
long untenanted place, the darkness which dosed m on him 
from all sides .seemed to resent the new tenant, the very walls 
of the house seemed startled Finally he sighed, diew up the blan- 
ket and fell asleep Anton was up after the rest of the house- 
hold had retired; he talked m whispers for a long while with 
Apraxia, groaned m an undertone and crossed himself once or 
twice, neither had expected their master to settle at Vasilyevs- 
kove, when he had such a fine estate and well-appointed manor 
m> neai at hand it did no! occui to them that that place was 
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hateful to him, — it was too lull ot distiessiul memories Having 
done whispering, Anton took a stick and struck the night-watch- 
man's hoard which Iiad hung so long unsounded by the 
ham, and there m the com ty aid settled himsell down to sleep, 
his white head uncovered The May night was solt and gentle 
and the old man slumbcied sweetly 


XX 

The nest day Lavretsky rose early, inter viewed the bailiff, 
visited the thieshing-flooi, ordered the chain to be taken ofT the 
house dog, who had merely given a desultory baik but did not 
detach himsell from his kennel, and returning home, became 
immersed in a sort of peaceful torpor m vvhrch he remained 
all day “Here is where I’ve struck bottom,” he sard to himself 
more than once He sat at the window without staring, listening, 
as it were, to the current of peaceful life flowing around him, 
to the rare sounds of country quietude From somewhere under 
the nettles came a faint shrill note, a gnat took up the tune The 
note died away, but the gnat went on humming, through the 
measured, persistent and plaintive buzzing of the flies came the 
loud drone of a fat bumble-bee hitting its head incessantly 
against the ceiling, outside the cock crowed, hanging hoarsely on 
the last note, a cart lunnbeied by, a gate creaked somewhere 
in the village “What d’yer say 9 ” sounded the raucous voice of 
a peasant woman “Well, dearie,” said Anton to a little two-year- 
old girl he was dandling m Ins aims “Fetch the kvass, ’ re- 
peated the woman’s voice — and suddenly a dead silence ensued, 
not a lattle was heaid, not a sound, not a leaf stirred m the 
wind, the swallows wheeled noiselessly one after another over 
the ground, and their silent flight saddened the heart “Here is 
where I’ve stmck bottom, ’ reflected Lavretsky again “And here 
life is always, invariably placid and unhurried,” he ruminat- 
ed, “Whoever comes within its circle must resign himself to 
its power, here cares are banished, and nothing preys on the 
mind, here things will go well only with him who makes the 
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steady fenoi of his v\j\ like tin* ploughman behind the furrows 
of Ins plough And wliat power, what vigoiu he hidden m thi 
sequeslered stillness Here undt i ihe window the shady bur- 
dock shoots up mil ol the Ilia k "lasses, above it the lovage 
tlnows out its succulent stems, anrl still lug'iei the Vagin’s bow- 
ler trails its pink tiadnls and umdu in the fields gleams the 
ripe r\e, and the oals aie alieadv in eai, and every leal on e\eiy 
tiee and eveiv blade of glass on its stalk is glowing and opening 
out to its utmost extent Mv lost veuis have been spent m 
losing a woman,” Laviclskv lesumed ins lefleehons, “let sol- 
itude sober me, let it soothe and piepare me foi the leisurelx 
taking up ot m\ task ” \nd onee inoie he listened to the si- 
lence, without hopefulness — ami set constantly m suspense as 
though hoping lor something Hie silence engulted him from all 
sides, the sun mo\ed slowlx ames the tianquil ]>lue heavens 
and the clouds drifted genllv overhead, it seemed as if thev 
knew whither and vvdiv thev vveie (hitting Vt this same time 
life elsevvheie was seething, hurrving and clashing on its wav, 
heie it slipped by noiselessly, like water over marshy grass, and 
fill late in the evening Lavrelskv could not tear himself away 
from the contemplation of Hus receding life that glided impercep- 
tibly by, sorrow lor the day% that have gone milted m his heart 
like the snow of eailv spung — and, stiange as it max seem, never 
had love tor his native land sal so deep and stiong within him 


XXI 

Within a couple of weeks Fyodor Ivanich bi ought Glafira 
Petiovna’s little house into ordei, cleared the couilvard and the 
garden, comfortable lurmtme was biought liom Lavriky, vvme, 
books and journals from town, hoises made then appearance 
m the stables, in short, Fyodoi Ivanich piovided himself for 
all Ins needs and settled down to the life, one could not say 
whether of a country landowner or a hermit His dayvs passed 
unvanedly, but he was not boied, although he saw nobody, he 
devoted himsdf sedulously to the affaus of the estate, explored 
the countryside on horseback, and did some reading He read 
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IitUe, howevei , he pieteixed listening to old Anton’s narrations 
La\ietsk\ would usually sit down by the window with his pine 
and a (.up ot cold tin Anton would stand by the door with his 
hands clasped behind his back and begin his i ambling stories 
c,t old tunes, those iabulous davs oi voie when oats and i\e wem 
not sold by the measure but in gieat sacks, at two or three 
kopecks a sack when impenetrable ioiest» and mi gin steppes 
sti etched away on all sides, fast by the towns “And now,’ 
complained the old man, who was ahead}, on the light side of 
eights, “they’vt done ‘••o much telling and ploughing theies haid- 
h xoom am where for a carnage to pass” Anton would lelate 
mam stories about Ins mistress, Glafira Peliovna, too, how 
prudent and thrift} she was, how a certain gentleman, a young 
neighbour, had tried to curry favoui in this quarter and ridden 
over often to see her, and how my lady had even deigned to 
put on her holiday cap with dark cumson ribbons and her 
-yellow gown of tru-tru-levantme for him, but how she had 
later been in high dudgeon over an indiscreet enquiry on that 
gentleman’s paxt as to fhe extent of her means and had forbid- 
den him the house, and how- she had summarily commanded 
that when she died everything to the last little scrap w-as to go to 
Fyodor Ivanich And, indeed, Lavietsky found all his aunt’s 
household goods intact, including the holiday cap w-ilh crimson 
ribbons and the yellow gown of tru-tru-levantme Of old papers 
and interesting documents, which Lavretslcy hoped to find, there 
were none, except an old book, in which his grandfather, Pyotr 
Andreich, had inscribed, in one place “Celebration m the 
city of Saint Petersburg of the peace made with the Empire of 
Turkey by His Excellency Prince Alexander Alexandrovich Pio- 
rorovsky”, in another, a recipe for a pectoral with the remaik 
“These directions were given to the General’s lady, Praskovya 
Fyodorovna Saltykova by the chief priest of the Chuich of the 
Holy Trinity Fyodor Avksentyevich”, elsewhere a piece of po- 
litical news “there seems to he no more talk of the French ti- 
gers,” and beside it the following entry “The Moskovsknje Ve- 
domosti announces the death of Senior Major Mikhail Petrovich 
Kolychev Would this be the son of Pyotr Vassilyevich Koly- 
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chev*' Lavielskv also discoveied some old calendars and dream- 
books and the mysterious work of M Ambodik, many were 
tin* memories these long -1 oi gotten ]>ut familiar “Symbols and 
Emblems” awakened m him In Glafira Petrovna’s dressing table 
Lavielskv found a small packet tied with black ribbon, 
sealed with black sealing wav and tlnust into the innermost 
recesses of the cliawei In the packet there lav, lace to face, a 
pastel portrait of Ins father in his\outli, with sott hair hanging 
in ringlets about his brow r , and almond-shaped languid eyes and 
parted bps, and an almost obliterated portrait of a pale woman 
in a while dress with a white lose in her hand — his mother 
Glafira Peliovna had never consented to ha\mg a portrait of 
herself made ‘ I myself, clear master, Fyodor Ivamch,” Anton 
used to relate to LavieLky, “though I weien't living at the 
time in the house, still remembei \ our great-grandfather, Andrei 
Afanasrch, to he suie, I was only getting on for eighteen when 
he died Once he came across ol me in the garden, and I shook 
in me shoes, I can tell you, but theie, he didn't do nothing, just 
asked me my name and sent me* to his 100m to tetch a pocket hand- 
kerchief He was a giand gentleman, indeed, — aye, and he 
would be second to none And all became he had a wondei tul amu- 
let, did your great-grandfather, a monk from Mount Athos gave 
it him as a present, this amulet And he tells him, this monk 
did, ‘I give thee this gift nn loid, for thy kind hospitality, vveai 
it and thou mayest fear no judgement ’ You know, dear master, 
what them times were like the master could do whatever he 
wanted, sometimes one of the gentlefolk would take if info Ins 
head to gainsay him, but he would just look at him and sav 
You poor fish’ — that was his pel saving And he lived, 
your gieat-giandfallier, God bless him, in a little wooden 
bouse, and as foi the goods he left behind him, silvei plate and 
what not, why all the cellars was packed full of 'em 1 He was 
a thrifty one, he was That dec inter vou said vou liked, now that 
was Ins too lie used to drink vodka out of if Now take voui 
grandfather, Pyoti Andreich — he built hissell a stone house but 
he never made good, eveiy filling went lopsv-tuivv and he w*as 
vvoise oft than his fathei, never got am pleasuie oul of life. 
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squandered all his money, and didn't leave a thing to remember 
him by, not even a silver spoon’s come down irom him — what- 
ever’s left is thanks to Glafira Petrovna’s thrift and care ” 

“Is it tine,” Lavretsky biohe in, “that the\ used to call her 
old skinflint’” ( 

“Aye, but wiho used to call her that'” protested Anton m a 
tone ol displeasure. 

Once the old man made bold to ask “How is it, dear master, 
with the mistress, where would she be staying’” 

“I have divorced my wife,” said Lavretsky with an effoit, 
“please don’t ask about her ” 

“Yes sir,” replied the old man sadly 

After a lapse of three weeks Lavretsky xode down to O — on 
horseback to visit the Kahtms, and spent the evening with them 
Lemm was there, Lavretsky took a gieat liking to him Although, 
thanks to his father, (he did not play on any instrument, he 
was passionately fond of music, real, classical music Panshin 
was not at the Kahtms’ that evening The governor-general had 
dispatched him on some business out of town Liza played by 
herself and with great piecision, Lemm became animated, and 
waving lively, rolled up a piece of paper into a tube and began 
using it as a baton. Marya Dmitrievna at first laughed at the 
sight, then went oft to bed, Beethoven, she averted, was too ex- 
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citing for her nerves At midnight Lavretsk\ saw Lemm off to 
Ins lodgings and stopped [here with him till thiee o’clock m the 
morning Lemm talked a lot, his stooping figiue straightened 
up, his eves grew wide and blight, even his hair stood eiect 
above his brow It was so long since anyone had taken an inter- 
est m him, and Lavietsky was obviously interested m him, 
plying him solicitously and sympathetically with questions This 
touched the old man, he ended b\ showing his visitor his mu- 
sic, playing and even singing in a lifeless voice some fragments 
from his own compositions, including the whole of Schiller’s 
ballad, Fndolin, set by him to music Lavretsky complimented 
him, made him repeat some of the music and, before leaving, in- 
vited him to come and stay a lew davs with him Lemm, who 
saw him out of the house, readily consented and gave him a 
hearty handshake, hut, left alone m the fresh, moist air, m the 
first rays of daybreak, he looked round him, screwed up his eyes, 
shivered, and crept hack to his room with a guilty air “Ich 
bin ivohl nicht lducj ” (I must lie out of mj senses), he muttered, 
getting into his hard short bed He tried to feign indisposition 
when, a few davs later. Lav relskv drove up in his calash to fetch 
him, but Fyodor Ivamcli went up to his room and persuaded 
him into going What impiessed Lemm most of all, was that Lav- 
retsky had ordered a piano to be brought up from town specially 
for him They both went to the Kalitms and spent the evening 
there, but not so agreeably as on the previous occasion Panshin 
was there, he talked a great deal about his letent joumev, and 
very amusingly mimicked and copied the country gentiv he lhad 
mot, Lavretsky laughed, but Lemm kept in his corner, wheie he 
sat scowding in silence, his huddled-up body making spider-like 
stu rings, and he brightened up only when Lavretsky rose to take 
his leave Even in the carriage the old man was still reticent and 
shrinking, but the soft, warm air, the balmy bree7e, the faint shad- 
ows, the smell of gra's and birch-buds, the placid radiance of 
the star-lit moonless night, the measured sound of hoofbeats and 
snorting of the horses, the whole spell of the roadside, tihe enchant- 
ment of the spring and the night sank into the poor German’s 
soul, and he was first to break the silence. 
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He began talking about music, about Liza and then once more 
about music He seemed to utter his words moie slowly when 
he spoke oi Liza Lavretsky turned the conversation on his com- 
positions, and, halt m jest, offered to write him a libretto 

“Hm, a libretto'” rejoined Lemm, “no, that’s be>ond me, I 
no longer have the vivid touch, the flight of imagination that 
is necessary tor an opera, my powers aie on the wane . But 
if I were still able to do anything, — I would be contented with a 
romanza, of course, I should want the words to be fitting 

He tell silent, and sat motionless a long w T hile with his e>es 
lifted to the heavens 

“For instance,” he said presently, “something of this sort 
— ‘Ye stars O ye pure stars! 

Lavretsky turned slightly towards him and looked at him. 
“Ye stars, ye pure stars,” repeated Lemm. “Ye gaze down 
upon both the just and the unjust but only the innocent 
heart,” — or something like that — ‘can understand’ — no, not that 
— ‘can love you ’ But I am no poet — not likely 1 Something of 
that kind, though, -something lofty ” 

Lemm tilted his hat on the back of his head, in the dim 
twilight of the clear night his face looked paler and younger 
“ ‘And ye too,’ ” he continued, his voice gradually sinking 
to a murmur, “ ‘Ye know who loveth, who can love, because 
ye are pure, ye alone can bring solace . ’ No, that’s not it! I’m 

no poet,” he said, “anyway, something m that style 
“I’m sorry I am not a poet,” observed Lavretsky. 

“Vam dreams'” said Lemm, and buried himself m tlhe cor- 
ner of the carriage He closed his eyes, as though he were com- 
posing himself for sleep 

Some moments passed Lavretsky listened “Stars, pure 
stars, love,” whispered the old man 

“Love,” Lavretsky repeated to himself He became lost m 
thought, and his heart grew heavy. 

“That is beautiful music you have set to Fridohn, Christ- 
opher Fyodonch,” he said aloud, “What do you think —this 
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Fridolm, utter the Count piesented lum to lias wile — that’s when 
he became hei lovei, eh 9 ” 

“That’s what you think,” lephed Lemm, ‘because you prob- 
ably have experienced ” — he stopped suddenly and turned 
away in contusion Lavietskv gave a iorced laugh, turned away 
too and looked out at the load 

The stars had gi own dunmei and the sk\ was gi eying when 
the carnage drove up to the little poieli m Vasilyevskoye Lav- 
retsky showed his guest to Ins i oom, lelurned to his study’ 
and sat down fat the window Out in the garden the nightingale 
was singing its last carol bcioie the break ol dawn Lavretsky 
was reminded ot the nightingale that had sung in the garden 
at the Kahtins’, he recalled, too, the gentle movement of Li/a s 
eves when she turned to the dark window at its lirst notes 
He began to think about hei and his heart was eased again, 
“Pure maid,” he muimuied hali-aloud, ‘pine stais,” he added 
with a smile and ciepl away to jbed 

But Lemm sat toi a long time on ins bed, a music book on 
his knees He was haunted bv a sweet and wonderful melody, 
he w r as stmed and kindled, lie could leel the languor and sweet- 
ness of its hovenng piesence but he could not grasp it 
“Neither poet nor musician,” he muttered at length 
And his vveai v head sank heavily on the pillow 


XXIII 

The next day the host and his guest drank tea m the gar- 
den under an old lime tiee 

“Maestro 1 ” said Lavietskv bx the wav, ‘vou It have to vvute a 
triumphal cantata soon ” 

“What is the occasion 9 ’ 

“The nuptials ot Mi Panslnn and Li/a Did you notice 
ycsteiday the attentions he paid her 9 It looks as though things 
are in a fair "way there ” 

“That will never be 1 ” cried Lemm 
“Why not 9 ” 
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Boca use it’s, impossible Though, ' he added aftei a pause*, 
iverv thing’s possible m this woild Especially with you people, 
here m Russia” 

Let us leave Russia out of it loi the time being what s 
wiong with this marriage 9 ” 

‘It's wrong, all wrong Elizaveta Mikhailovna is a iiank, 
seuous girl with noble feelings, and he lies a di-let-tan-te, 
m shoit ” 

‘But she loves him, doesn’t she 9 ” 

Lemm rose to his feet 

No she doesn’t love him, I mean she is innocent of heait 
and doesn’t know herself what love is Madame son Kahtina 
tells hei that he is a fine young man, and she obevs Madame 
s<m Kahtina because she’s still a mere child, though she’s nine- 
teen she piavs m the morning, prays m the evening — that’s all 
\ ery well, but she does not love him She can only lose wliat 
beautiful, and he’s not beautiful, that is, his soul isn’t ” 

Lemm made this little speech fluently' and with feivoui, 
pacing to and fro with little steps before the tea table and 
limning his eyes over the ground 

“My dear Maestro’” exclaimed Lavretslcy suddenly “I do 
believe you’re in love with my cousin yourself ” 

Lemm stopped short 

“Please,” he began m a shaky* voice, “don’t make fun of me 
like that I’m not crazy* — I’m looking into the dark beymnd, 
and not into the losy future ’ 

Lavielsky* was filled with remorse, he asked the old man’s 
forgiveness After tea Lemm play*ed him his cantata, and dm mg 
dinner, at Lavretsky’s own lead, began to talk again about Liza 
Lav retskv listened with attention and curiosity 

“What do vou saw, Ghristophei Fyodorich,” he pronounced 
at length, “eveiy thing seems to be in order heie now, the 
garden is m full bloom, — what about inviting her down here foi 
the day with her mother and mv old aunt, eh 9 Would vou 
like it 9 ” 

Lemm bent his head over his plate 

“All right,” he said m a scarcely* audible murmur 



“And we can do without Paiishm' 1 ’ ’ 

“We can,” rejoined the old man with an aimed childlike 
snule 

Two days latei Fj odor Ivanich xode to town to see the 
Kalitms 
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He found them all at home, but did not open his mind at 
once, he wanted to discuss the mattei first with Liza An oppoi 
tumty presented itselt they weie lett alone m the drawing loom 
They fell mto conversation, she had already grown accustomed 
to him, — indeed, she was not shy as a rule with anyone He 
listened to her, studied her face and mentally went over Lemm » 
w 01 ds and endorsed them It sometimes happens that tw o 
acquaintances who are not on intimate terms are suddenly and 
momentarily drawn together, and the realization of this mtunacj 
immediatelv finds expression m mutual glances, quiet friendly 
smiles and even gestures This is exactly what happened with 
La\ietsk> and Liza “‘So he is like that,” was her thought, a-* 
she looked at him kindly, “So that is what joai are like,” he too 
was thinking He was not greatly suipused, therefore, when she 
told him, not without a slight hesitancy, that she had long want 
ed to ease hei mind, but was afraid to offend him 

“Don’t be afraid, tell me,’* he leplied, and stopped m iront 
of her 

Liza raised her limpid eyes to him 

‘ You are so good,” she began, and the thought ran through 
hei mind ‘yes, he is certainly good ’ “you will excuse me, 
I Humid not really dare speak of it to you but how T could 
\ on why did you part with your wife 9 ” 

Lavietskv winced, looked at Liza and sat down neai her 
“My child,” he began, “please do not touch that wound, vour 
hands are tender, but it will hurt all the same” 

‘I know,” Liza went on as though she had not heard him, 

‘ Hu* has wronged you, I do not want to justify her, but how can 
<> ic put asunder what God has joined?” 
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“Gm \u>\\s on that pornl uie too wide apart, Elizaveta 
Mikhailovna,” leloited Lavietsky somewhat sharply, ‘we shall 
not he able to understand each other ” 

Liza's face paled, her lrame quivered slightly, but she did 
not lemam silent 

‘ \ou must iorgive, ’ she murmured gentlj, ‘it vou wish to 
be lorgrven ” 

‘Forgive’’ broke m Lavietskj ‘You should iiist know 
the pei son on whose behalf you are speaking’ Forgive that 
w onian, take liei back into my home, that empty, soulless 
cieature' And who told jou she wants to come back? Why, 
she is perfectly contented with her lot Oh, wdiat's the use 
of talking about it 9 Hei name ought never to pass your lip's 
You are too pure, you cannot even know what sort of creature 
that is ” 

“Must you abuse her 9 ” said Liza with an efloit Her hands 
now visibly tiembled “You left her yourself, Fj odor Ivamch ” 

“But 1 am telling you,” broke out Lavretsky impatiently, 
“you don’t know what that creature is I” 

“Then why did you marry her 9 ” whispered Liza, dropping 
her eyes 

Lavretsky rose quickly to his feet 

“Why did I marry 9 I w r as young and inexperienced, I was 
taken in, infatuated by a beautiful exterior I didn’t know 
women, I didn’t know anything God grant you a luckier mar- 
riage! But, believe me, you can never be sure” 

“I might be unfortunate, too,” said Liza (her voilce had a 
catch m it), “but then you must resign yourself to your fate, 

I don’t know how to say it, but unless we resign ourselves. 

Lavretsky clenched his hands and brought his foot down 

“Please don’t be angry, forgive me,” put in Liza hastily 

At that instant Marya Dmitrievna entered the room Liza 
got up to leave the room. 

“One moment,” Lavretsky suddenly ejaculated “I have a 
Iwxm to ask of your mother and you — won’t you pay me a vis- 
it, make up a house-warming party? You know. I’ve procured 
a piano, Lemm is staying with me, the lilac is 1 just now in 
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blossom, sou will take a bieuth ol lountiy air and go back the 
same day — do you agree 9 

Li/a looked al hei mother, and Marya Dmitries na assumed, 
a look ol distress, but Las retsky gave her no time to open her 
mouth and kissed Loth hei hands tluue and then, Marya Dmit- 
rievna, always susceptible to touching demonstrations and least 
expecting such courtesy tiom “the boor,” unbent and gave 
her consent While she svas considering what day to fix, Las- 
letsky went up to Li/u and, still greatly mosed, said to hei 
in a whisper ‘Thanks, you're a good girl, Fm soiry. . ” *\nd 
her pale lace flushed ssith a happy, shy smile, her eyes smiled 
loo — she had been afraid that she had given him offence 

“Can Vladimir Niholarch come with us 7 ’’ inquired Marya 
Dmitries na 

“Ot couise, ' replied Lavretsks. “but wouldn’t it lie better 
it it sveie just a family party 9 ’’ 

“But I thought . ’’ Marya Dmitrievna started to say 

“well, just as you like,’’ she added 

It ssas decided to take Lenochka and Shurochka Marfa 
Timotey es T na declined to go 

“I’m sorry, my dear, ’ she pi o tested, “it would be too hard 
on my old bones, and I don’t suppose there is anywhere to 
sleep at youi place, I can’t sleep in a strange bed Let the young 
ones romp it ” 

Lavictsks T touncl no more opportunity of being alone with 
Liza, but he looked at her m a way that made her feel good, 
and a little shame-faced, and sorry for him He gripped her 
hand at parting, left by herself, she became thoughtful 


XXV 

When Lavrets/ky got home he was met on the threshold of 
the drawing room by a tall spare man, in a bedraggled blue 
coat, with a wrinkled but animated face, dishevelled grey whisk- 
ers, a long straight nose and small inflamed eyes This was 
Mikhalevich, his old university chum. Lavretsky did not recog- 
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nize him at fust, but embraced him warmly dnectly he learned 
his name They had not seen each other since Moscow days 
A ram of questions and exclamations followed, long-buried 
recollections -were dragged out llumedly smoking pipe aitei 
pipe, sipping occasionally at his tea and gesticulating with his 
long hands, Mikhalevich related his adventures to Lavretsky, 
there was nothing particularly exhilarating in them, he could not 
boast of any success in his undertakings, — but he laughed in- 
cessantly with a husky nervous laugh A month ago he had got 
a situation m the counting-house ot a rich tax farmei about 
three hundred veists from the town ot O — , and heanng of 
Lavretsky ’s return from abroad, he had come out ot his way 
to see his old friend Mikhalevich talked as impetuously as he 
did m his youth, with the same old vehemence and ardour 
Lavretsky started to mention his own circumstances, but Mikha- 
levich interrupted him, muttering hastily “I have heard, old 
chap, 1 have heard, — who could have imagined it 9 ” and forth- 
with switched the talk onto general topics 

“I must be moving on tomorrow, my dear fellow,” he said, 
“today, however, with your permission, we will stay up late I 
am keen to know how you have turned out, what your opinions 
are, your convictions, what you have become, wdhat life has 
taught you 9 ” (Mikhalevich still used the phraseology of the 
thirties ) “As for me, I have changed a good bit, old chap the 
waves of life have swept over my breast — who was it said that 9 — 
though in essentials I haven’t changed at all, I still believe in 
the good and the true, but I do not merely believe — I have the 
faith, aye, the faith. Listen, you know I dabble in poetry; my 
verses are not poetic, but they’re true I’ll read you my last 
poem, I’ve expressed therein my heartfelt convictions Listen” 
Mikhalevich started to read his poem, it was fairly long and 
ended with the following lines 

My heart to new feelings is wholly yielded. 

Like a child at heart have l grown 

And all that 1 worshipped 1 have burnt, 

And all l have burnt 1 now worship 


6 * 
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Mikhalevich was almost on the verge ot tears as he uttered 
the two last lines, a slight twitch — a sign of deep emotion — 
ciossed his wide mouth, his plain face lit up Lavretsky sat 
listening and listening — and a spirit of defiance stirred within 
him he was exasperated by this cut-and-dried ever-simmering 
enthusiasm of the Moscow student A quarter of an hour had 
not elapsed before an argument sprang up between them, one 
of those interminable arguments of which only Russian people 
are capable. Straightway, after many years’ absence spent m 
two different worlds, with a vague understanding of tfheir 
own, let alone other people’s ideas, splitting hairs and ban- 
dying words, they fell into an argument on the most abstract 
subjects, and argued as though it were a matter of life and 
death to them both, they shouted and vociferated with such 
fervour that everybody in the house was startled, and poor 
Lemm, who since Mikhalevich’s arrival had locked 'himself up 
m his room, was bewildered and began even to feel vaguely 
alarmed. 

“Then what are you after that? Disillusioned?” shouted 
Mikhalevich past midnight 

“Do I look like a disillusioned man 9 ” retorted Lavretsky, 
“they are always pale and sickly — would you like me to lift you 
up with one hand?” 

“Well, if you are not a disillusioned man, you are a scepteek, 
which is worse (Mikhalevich’s accent savoured of his native 
Malorossia) . What do you mean by being a sceptic 9 Luck has 
gone against you — admitted, you’re not to blame — you were bom 
with a passionate, loving soul and you were forcibly estranged 
from women, naturally the first woman you came across 
fooled you.” 

“She fooled you too,” observed Lavretsky moodily 

“Granted, granted, I happened to be the instrument of 
fate — dash it, that’s twaddle— -there’s no fate here, an old habit 
of loose definition But what does it prove?” 

“It proves that I have been crippled m childhood ’* 

“Well, get yourself straightl — you’re a man, aren’t you? 
Surely, you don’t need to go borrowmg stamina! However it 
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is, you can’t reduce a particular case, so to speak, to a general 
law, an immutable rule ” 

“What’s rule got to do with it?” broke m Lavietsky “I 
don’t admit ” 

“No, it’s youi rule, your rule ” threw m Miklialevich m 
his turn 

“You’re an egoist, that’s what you are'” he was bawling an 
hour latei, “you were after self-pleasui e, you sought happiness 
m life, you wanted to live for yourself . . ” 

“What the dickens is self-pleasure?” 

“And you’ve been let down all round, everything has come 
toppling down ” 

“What is self-pleasure, I ask you?” 

“And it had to topple down Because you sought a foothold 
where there wasn’t any, because you built your house on 
shifting sands.. 

“Make yourself clear, don’t spepk in similes, because I 
can’t understand you.” 

SS 


"Because -all light, laugh it vou like — because you have no 
faith, no vvaimness ot heart, jou’ie nothing but mind, just 
paltiy mind \ou le sunplv an abject, antiquated Voltairean — 
that's what you aie” 

“What, 1— a Vollauean 9 ” 

‘ Yes, like voui lather was, and you don’t even -suspect 

it ” 

“All I can say then is that you’ie a lunatic cued Lavretsky 
“Alas!” replied Mikhalevich ruefully, “I have not yet, 
unloi tunnlely, earned that loltv designation ” 

“I know now what to call >ou,” shouted Mikhalevich at past 
two m the morning — “you’re neither sceptic, nor disillusioned, 
nor a Voltairean — you're a sluggard, yes, that’s wliat you are 
— a downright sluggard, a sophisticated sluggard Unsophis- 
ticated sluggaids kick their heels for nothing to do, because 
they’re not capable of doing an\ thing, they can’t even think, 
hut you’re a thinking person — and von let the grass grow un- 
der your teet, vou could he up and about— but von aren’t; you 
just he around with a lull belly and saj that’s how it should 
be, because whales ei men do is all s'tuff and nonsense, leading 
nowhere ’’ 

“Wheie did vou get the idea that I m King about 9 ’ protested 
I avietskv “what makes vou think I have such ideas 9 ” 

“Besides, all you lellows, the whole of vour tribe,” went on 
Mikhalevich, nothing daunted, “aie just well-read sluggaids 
You know the German’s weak spot, you know’ what ails the 
English and the French, — and that pitiful learning of yours is 
used as a mainstay to j'uslifv your shameful sloth, your vile in- 
dolence Some ol >ou even exult in the fact that they lie around, 
like wuse fellows doing nothing, while those other lools are 
kicking up a dust Yes sir’ There are some line gentlemen 
among us — I’m not hinting at vou, mind you — who spend all 
their lives Aunk in a stupor of boredom, get used to it, stick in 
it like . like a mushroom in white sauce,” blurted out Mikha- 
levich, laughing at his own simile “Oh, that stupor of boredom — 
it will he the death of us Russians! The odious sluggard is for 
ever making up his mind to get to work 



"What are you scolding for 9 * — it was La\retsky’s turn to 
yell “It’s all veiy well to rant about working doing things . 
Tell me better what to do instead ol scolding, Demosthenes of 
Poltava!” 

“Is that all jou want? I can’t tell jou that, sir, every man 
must know that himself,” retorted Demosthenes sarcastically 
“A landowner' A nobleman, it sou please' And he doesn’t know' 
what to do! You have no faith, or else you would know, where 
there’s no faith there’s no revelation ” 

“Give me at least time to rest, confound it, let me look 
around,” pleaded Lavretsky 

“Not a minute’s rest, not a second!” retorted Mikhalevich 
with an imperious gesture “Not a single second' Death waits 
for no man, and life should not wait ” 

“And what a time, what a place for men to be taking It into 
their heads to become sluggards'” he cried at four m the morn- 
ing m a voice now slightly hoarse from shouting, “Here! Now' 
In Russia! When every individual has a duty to perform, a grave 
responsibility to carry m the face of God, the nation and his own 
self' We are sleeping while time is slipping by; we are sleep- 
ing 

“Let me tell you,” observed Lavretsky, “that we aie certainly 
not sleeping now, but rather pi eventing others from sleeping 
We’re screeching like a couple of cocks Hark, can that be a 
third one crowing?” 

This sally brought a chuckle fiom Mikhalevich and quietened 
him down “Well, till tomorrow,” he said with a smile and put 
his pipe away 

“Till tomoirow,” repeated Lavretsky But the friends chatted 
on for more than an hour However their voices were no long- 
er raised, their talk was subdued and sad and its burden was 
tender. 

Mikhalevich went away the next day, despite all Lavretsky’s 
efforts to detain him Fyodor Ivanich could not persuade him 
to remain, but they had talked to their heart’s content Mikhale- 
vich, it appeared, had not a penny to bless himself with Lavretsky 
had noticed with regret the previous evening the obvious 
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signs and habits of long-standing poverty, his boots were down 
at heel, a button was missing off the bach ot his coat, his hands 
were unused to gloves, there was ftuiT in his hair; on his ar- 
uval it had not e\en occuried to him to ask wdiether he might 
have awash, and at suppei he ate voiaciouslv, tearing the meat 
with his hands and crunching the hones with ins strong black 
tcetb It transpired also that the end service had not hi ought 
him anything, that all his hopes weie now centred on his pres- 
ent emplovei who had taken him march to have “an educated 
man” about the office \otvvdhstandmg, Mikhalevich was not 
disconcerted and lived the evnic, idealist and poet that he w r as, 
sincerely solicitous and anxious ovei tlic dest inn's of man and 
his own vocation, and giving verv little thought to keeping his 
own head above water Mikhalevich was not mamed, but had 
fallen in love times bevond number and bad written poems to 
all the objects of bis passion, one pnrticidarh iimmed rhapso- 
dy was dedicated to a imslerioux ‘ Polish Ladv with dark tres- 
ses True, theie were rumours that this Polish lady was a 

common Jewess familiar to a good mans cavalry officers but, 
enme to think of it, even that does not count 

Mikhalevich did not get on with Lemm his tui Indent talk 
and brusque manners aim mod the Gorman, who was not used 
to such ways One poor beggar is quick to espy another from 
a distance, but in old age they seldom become ft lends — and 
that is hardly surprising they have nothing to share in com- 
mon, not even hopes 

Before leaving, Mikhalevich had another long chat vvithLav- 
retsky, prophesied his rum unless he came to his senses, begged 
him to turn his serious attention to the welfare of lus peasants, 
set himself up as an example, claiming that he had purged him- 
self in the inferno of suffering, and in the same breath repeated 
several times that he was a hnppv man, and compared himself 
to the birds of the an and the lilv of the valley 

“A black lilv, anyway,” observed Lavretskv. 

“Come, my dear fellow, don’t be a snob,” retorted Mikhate- 
vieh; “you’d better thank God that vou too have honest plebeian 
Mood flowing in vour veins I see that w’hat vou need now 



i\ some pure htuvenly ciealaie to drag you out of your 
apathy ” 

“Thanhs, old chap,” observed Layrctsky, “I’ve about had 
enough of these heavenly creatures” 

4 Shut up, vou cijncec cued Mikhalevich 
“Cynic,” Lavietsky corrected him 
“Precisely cijnee t,” repeated Mikhalevich unabashed 
He was still talking even when he had taken his seat m the 
l.uantass, vvhilher they had brought out his flat, yellow, surpris- 
ingly light portmanteau, muffled m a Spamsh-lookmg cloak 
with a rusty brown collar and a glasp m the shape of two lion's 
paw s, he continued expounding his views on the destiny of Rus- 
sia, and waved Ins swarthy hand m the air as though scattering 
the seeds of future weal The horses finally started off . “Re- 
member my three last words,” he cried, thrusting his body out 
nt the carriage and balancing it “religion, progress, hunram- 
tv f Good-bye 1 ” His head, with the cap pulled down over his 
eves, disappeared Lavietsky was left standing alone on the steps, 
and he gazed intently down the load until the tarantass was no 
longer m sight “I believe he js right,” he thought as he went 
hack into the house, “I believe I am a sluggard ” Much of 
what Mikhalevich had said had sunk irresistibly into his heart, 
though he had argued and disagreed with him It a man be good 
none can resist him 

» 

XXVI 

Two day's later Marya Dmitrievna came down to Vasilvev- 
skoye as she had promised, with all the young folk The little 
girls ran straightway into the garden, w'hile Marya Dmitrievna 
languidly paced the rooms and languidly admired everything 
Her call on Lavretsky .she considered a token of great condescen- 
sion on her part, almost a deed of charity She smiled graciously 
when Anton and Apraxia kissed her hand m the time-old way 
of manonal servants, and asked for some tea m a listless drawl- 
ing voice To the deep chagrin of Anton, who had put on white 
knitted gloves for the occasion, the lady visitor was served 
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Hfca 'tfy LavWisky’s' hietfd valet w ho, according to Anion, had no 
noiion 01 me piopi-ien.es nut Anton had his own back at dinner- 
time he took up his stand resolutely behind Marya Dmitrievna’s 
chau and did not sui render his post to anybody The uncom- 
mon sight of visitors at Vasil ye vskoye delighted and flustered 
the old man it did his heart good to see what fine gentlefolk 
his master 'hobnobbed with Nor was he the only one to he m a 
state of excitement that day Lemrn too was m a fluriy He was 
arrayed m shortish snuff-coloured dock-tailed coat, had drawn 
his neckerchief taut round his neck and incessantly cleared his 
throat and made way for people with an air of extreme affabil- 
ity Lavretsky noted with pleasure that the feeling of intimacy 
that had sprung up between himself and Liza still continued she 
held out her hand to him in a friendly wav the moment she 
came m After dinner Lemm drew out of his coat-tail pocket, 
where he had been tumbling all the time, a small roll ol music, 
and tightening his lips he placed it silently on the piano It was 
a romanza he had composed the previous evening to some old- 
iashioned Geiman woids containing an allusion to the stars Liza 
sat down forthwith to the piano and began plaving it Alas’ 
the music turned out to he invoked and distressingly labonous, 
the composer had obviously stuven to express something deep 
and impassioned, hut had failed the stuvmg was there but noth- 
ing else Both Lavretskv and Li/a fell it, and Lemm peiceived 
it — for without a woid he put the music back into his 
pocket, and at Liza’s suggestion to play it again, he meiely 
shook his head, said meamnglv “That's that*” — hunched his 
shoulders, shrank into himself and moved awav 

Towards evening the whole company went out fishing The 
pond at the bottom of the garden was full of carp and ground- 
lings Marva Dmitrievna was placed m an aimchair beside the 
edge, m the shade, a rug was spread lor hei feet, and she was 
given the best line, Anton, as an old practised angler, -put him- 
self at her disposal He fussed over the line, baited the hook, 
slapped the worm, spat on it and even threw in the line with 
a graceful curve of the body Speaking of him that day to 
Lavretskv m her boarding-school French, Marva Dmitrievna 



said “// n'q a plus mmntcnant de ces t/rns commi » ca comme 
autrefois ” Lemrn with the two little girls went turther down 
to a spot near the dam Lairelsky disposed himsell next to 
Li/a The fish weie nibbling incessantly, the raip flashed gold 
and sihei in the an as the lines heie and there weie drawn m, 
the little girls emitted ceaseless cries of delight, e\en Marja Dmi- 
trievna uttered a delicate little shuck on two occasions Least 
of all did Lu\relsky and Liza hook m, this w\as probably be- 
cause they were pacing less attention to the fishing than the 
others, and allowed their floats to come up to the very bank 
The lngh reddish leeds swashed softly round them, the still wa- 
ter shimmered soltly, and soft were the \oices in which they spoke 
Liza stood on a small iafl, Lavretsky sat on the bent trunk 
of a willow tree, Liza wore a white diess girdled with a white 
sash, her straw hat dangled m one hand, the other was en- 
gaged holding up the taut-bent fishing rod Lavretsky gazed at 
her clear-cut, somew T hat severe profile, at her hair drawn back 
behind the ears, at her tendei cheeks kissed by the sun like those 
of a child, and thought “0, how sweet art thou, standing 
bv mv pond’” Liza stood with her face turned aw r ay, gazing 
at the water with e\es that looked as if they were screwed 
up or smiling The lime tiee neat by cast its shadow upon 
them ( 

“Do you know,” began Lavietsky, “I have been thinking a 
lot about the last talk w r e had, and have come to the conclusion 
that you ai e exceedingly good ” 

“Oh, I didn’t want to give you the impression ” Liza stai ted 
to say, and was overcome with embarrassment 

“You are good,” repealed Lavretsky “I’m a crude sort of 
fellow, but I can imagine e\eiyone being fond of you Take 
Lemra for instance, he’s simply in love with you ” 

Liza not so much knitted as twitched her brows, sihe always 
did that when she beard anything disagreeable 

“I felt very sorry for him today,” Lavretsky hastened to 
put in, “with his unfortunate romanza To be young and inapt 
is tolerable, but to be old and incapable is a very sad thing 
The worst of it is that you don’t realize your powers are failing. 
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It is very hard on the old man Look out, it’s biting . I 
hear,” added Lavretsky after a pause, “that Vladimir Nikolaich 
has composed a very nice song ” 

“Yes,” answered Liza, “it’s a trifle, but not bad ” 

“Wliat is your opinion,” asked Lavretsky, “is he a good 
musician?” 

“I think he has a great gift lor music, but so lar he hasn’t 
taken it up seriously ” 

“Well, and as a man, would you call him good’'” 

Liza laughed and cast a swilt glance at Fyodoi Ivanich 
“What an odd thing to ask!” she cried, pulling m her line 
and throwing it out again. 

“Why odd 9 I ask vou about him as one who has just arrived 
in these parts, as a relation ” 

“A relation 9 ” 

“Yes I happen to lie an uncle of yours, I believe 9 ” 
“Vladimn Nikolaich has a kind heart,” said Liza; “he is elev 
ex , maman likes him very much ” 

“Do you like him 9 ” 

“lie is a nice man, why shouldn’t I like him 9 ” 

“Ah'” murmured Lavretsky and fell silent \ look of mingled 
sorrow and scorn flashed across lus countenance His intent gaze 
disconcerted Li/a, but she went on smiling “Well, God grant 
they be happy 1 ” he muttered presently, as though to himself, and 
turned his head aside. 

Liza blushed 

“You are mistaken, Fyodoi Ivanich,” she said, “you shouldn’t 
think But don’t you like Vladimir Nikolaich 9 ” she asked sud- 
denly 

“No, I don’t” 

“Why?” 

“I believe if s precisely a heart he hasn’t got ” 

The smile left Liza’s face 

“You are in the habit of judging people harshly,” she said 
after a lengthy pause. 

“I don’t think so What right have I to judge people harshly, 
when I need indulgence myself? Or have you forgotten that I 
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am a laughing stock 47 Ah yes,' he added, 4 did you keep your 
promise" 7 ” 

""What promise" 7 ” 

“Did jou say a prajer tor me " 7 ’ 

“Yes, I did, and I say a prayer toi you e\eiy day But do 
not make light of it please ’ 

Lavretsky began to assuie Liza that the idea ot doing so 
was iai from his mind, and that he had the deepest respect foi 
other people’s convictions, then he discoursed upon religion, its 
place in human histoiy, the significance of Christianity 

“One needs to be a Chiishan,” began Liza, not without a slight 
efibi t, “not in order to perceive the divine and the earthly, 
but because every man must die ” 

Lavretsky looked up at Liza m surprise and met her 
gaze 

“What is that word you have just said!” 

“That word is not mine,” she replied 

“Not yours But what made you speak of death" 7 ” 

“I don’t know I often think of it.” 

“Often?” 

“Yes” 

“One wouldn’t believe it, looking at you now you have such 
a bright, happy face, you are smiling 

“Yes, I feel very happy now,” Liza answered artlessly 
Lavretsky felt an urge to seize both her hands and give them 
a hard squeeze . « 

“Liza, Liza,” cried Marya Dmitrievna, “come here Look at 
the carp I’ve caught!” 

“I’m coming, xnaman,” replied Liza and went up to her, 
leaving Lavretsky sitting on the willow “I talk to her as though 
I had not lived my life already,” he mused Before going, 
Liza had hung her hat on a twig, Lavretsky gazed at the hat, at 
its long, slightly crumpled ribbons, with a strange almost 
affectionate emotion. Liza soon came back and took her place 
on the raft 

“Why do you think Vladimir Nikolaich has no heart?” she 
asked after several moments. 
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‘Tve told jou that 1 maj be mistaken, lime will show, how- 
ever ” 

Liza became lost m thought Lavielskj started to talk about 
his life in Vasilyev skoj e, about Mikhalevich, Anton, he ielt a 
need to talk to Li/a, to tell hei everything that was passing in 
his heart, she was such a charming, attentive listener, her taie 
lemarks and observations seemed to him so simple and wise 
He told hex so 

Li/a was astonished 

“Really 9 ” she said “And 1 was alvvavs under the impres- 
sion that, like my maid Nastvu, I had no words of my own 
She once told hei fiance — Sou must find it dull with me, you 
alw'avs talk so nicely to me and I have no words ot my 
own ’ ” 

“And thank God tor it r thought Lavretskv 


XX\ IT 

Meanwhile evening was drawing in, and Mai ja Dmitrievna 
declared it vvas time to go home The little gu Is had to he 
diagged away trom the fish-pond and were got ready Lavretsky 
announced he would see the guests hell wav down the load, 
and ordered his hoise to be saddled Ashe vvas handing Marya 
Dmitrievna into the carnage, he suddenly xemembered Lemm, but 
the old man was nowhere to be found He had disappeared as 
soon as the fishing was over Anton, with a vigour iemarkable 
in one of his years, slammed the carnage doors and shouted 
sternly, “Off you go, coachman r ’ The carnage started off The 
hack seats were occupied by Marya Dmitnevna and Liza, while 
the httle girls and the maid sat in the iront It w'as a warm still 
evening and the windows on both sides were lowered Lavretsky 
trotted abreast of the carriage on Liza’s side, his hand resting 
on the door — he had dropped the reins on the neck ot his smooth- 
ly pacing horse — and now and then exchanged a few words 
with the young girl The glow of sunset had faded, mght had 
fallen, but the air seemed to have grown warmer Marya Dmi- 
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trie\na soon began io doze, the liltle guls and their maid loo 
tell asleep The carnage rolled along swiltl\ and smoothly, 
Liza leaned forward, the using moon lighted up her face, the 
fragrant night breeze fanned her eyes and cheeks She felt hap- 
py Her hand rested on the carriage door next to Lavretsky’s 
And he was happy too, carried swiftly along m the still warmth 
ot the night, never taking his eyes off the sweet young face, listen- 
ing to the young voice whispering melodiously good and simple 
things, he rode half the way before he was aware of it 
Not wishing to wake Maxja Dmitrievna, he gave Liza’s hand a 
light squeeze and said “We’re friends now, aren’t w T e?” She 
nodded, he brought his ihorse to a stop The carriage rolled away, 
swaying and bobbing up and down, Lavretsky turned homeward 
at a walking pace The loveliness of the summer night entered 
his soul, eveiy thing around him seemed so suddenly strange, 
and yet so long and so sweetly familiar, a deep peace rested 
over everything far and near — and one could see far, although 
the eye could not fathom much of what it saw, the very peace 
seemed to be alive with the sipnng-tide of youth Lav- 
retsiky’s horse stepped out, swaying gently from side to side, its 
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long dark shadow moved along beside it, theie was .something 
strangely fascinating m the tnnip oi its hoots, something elat- 
ing and alluring in the ringing ciy oi the quails The stais weie 
lost in a luminous ha/e, a crescent moon shone with a hard ra- 
dianee its heam-> shed a blue lustre acioss the skies and fell m 
patches ot pearls gold on the filmy clouds drdting by, thecnq> 
night an drew' a film ol moisture to the eye, spread softly through- 
out the limbs and flowed treely into the lungs Luvretskv diauk 
it all m with delight, and he rejoiced in this delight “We still 
have a shot in the locker,” he thought, ‘ we’ll show them . ” 

He did not say who or what . Then he fell to musing about 
Liza, thinking that she could hardly be m love with Panshm, 
that if he had met hei under other circumstances — God knows 
what might have happened, tiiat he agreed with Lemm, though 
she had no words “ot her own ” In any case, that was not true 
— she did have words ot her own “Do not make light of it” 
— came back to Lavretsky’s mind He rode on a long while with 
his head bent low, then drawing himself up he slowly pro- 
nounced 

And all that 1 worshipped 1 have burnt, 

And all J have burnt I now worship 

and whipping up his horse lie galloped all the way home 

Dismounting, he look a last look round with an involuntary 
smile of gratitude Night — kindly, silent night, lay over the 
hillsides and valleys, from afar, out of its perfumed depths — 
one could not say whether it w'as from heaven or earth — there 
stole a soft and gentle warmth Lavretsky sent Liza a last 
silent greeting and ran up the steps 

The nett day passed rather tediously The morning started 
with a dnzzle. Lemm wore a scowl and his lips compressed 
ever more tightly, as though he had taken an oath never to open 
them On his way to bed Lavretsky took with him a batch of 
French periodicals, which had lam on his table unopened for 
more than two weeks He casually broke open the wrappings and 
ran his eye down the columns of the newspapers, in which there 
was nothing new He was on the point of putting them aside 



when h<* suddenly leaped out of bed as xl he had been stung 
In an article m one oi tin* newspapers our old acquaintance, 
Monsieui Jules, imparted to his readeis “sad news” the charm- 
ing, lancinating Muscovite Ladv, he wiote, one of the queens 
oi fashion, who adorned Parisian salons, Madame de Lav- 
retzki had died almost suddenly, and the tidings thereof — alack, 
too true — had just reached his, M Jules’ eais He was — he went 
on — a Inend ot the deceased, one might say 

Lavretsky dressed and w*ent out into the garden, morning 
found him still pacing up and dow*n the same path 
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The next morning, ovei their tea, Lemm asked Lavretsky to 
let him have the horses to go back to town “It’s time I 
started work, that is, my lessons,’ said the old man, "I’m 
merely wasting my time heie” La\ieLskj did not reply at once, 
he appeared abstracted “All right,” he said at length “I’ll 
go with jou mysell ” Unaided by the servants, grunting and 
irate, Lemm packed his small suitcase, and tore up and burnt 
some sheets ot music paper The hoises were harnessed As 
he came out of Ins room Lavretsky slipped yesterday’s newspa- 
per into his pocket Lemm and Lavretsky spoke very little all 
the way, each was preoccupied with his own thoughts and glad 
the other did not disturb him They parted lather coolly, too, 
which is often the case, by the way, among friends m Russia 
Lavretsky drove the old man to his little house, the latter 
got out, took his suitcase, and without off ex mg his friend his 
hand (he held his luggage m both hands against his chest), 
without even looking at him, said m Russian* “Goiod-bye!” 
“Good-bye,” repeated Lavretsky, and told the coachman to take 
him to his rooms He had taken rooms m town m case of 
need After writing some letters and partaking of a hasty meal, 
Lavretsky went to the Kahtms In the drawing room he 
found only Panshm, who told him that Marya Dmitrievna would 
soon be coming out , and forthwith entered into conversation 
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with him with the most engaging cordiality. Until that day 
Panshin had treated Lavietsky condescendingly, if not patroniz- 
ingly, but Liza, in relating to Panslun her \isil to Lavretsky, 
had spoken of him as an excellent and intelligent man, 
that was enough he had to win over that “excellent” man 
Panshin launched out with compliments, describing how de- 
lighted Marya Dmitrievna’s entire fannlv was with Vasilyevskoye, 
and then, as was his wont, passed glibly to his own person, 
began to talk about Ins pursuits, expounded his views on life, 
the world and government service, passed a few utterances on 
the future ol Russia, opining that the provincial governors should 
be kept well in hand, made some bantering remarks at his own 
expense, adding that, by the way, he had been intrusted in St 
Petersburg with the task de populartser Videe du cadastre He 
spoke at great length, solving all difficulties with nonchalant 
self-assurance, juggling with weighty administrative and political 
problems as if they weie so many balls 

Expressions such as “That’s what I would do if I were the 
government”, “you, as a man of intelligence, will readily agree 
with me,” were for ever on his tongue Lavretsky listened coldly 
to Panshin’s grandiloquence- he did not like this handsome, 
clever, debonair young man with his illuminating smile, suave 
voice and prying eyes Panshin, who was quick of apprehen- 
sion, soon guessed that his interlocutor was not deriving any 
particular pleasure from his discourse, and slipped out on. 
some plausible excuse, deciding in his own mind that Lavretsky 
might be an excellent man, but he was cross-grained, aigri, and 
en somme rather ridiculous Marya Dmitrievna made her appear- 
ance attended by Gedeonovsky, then Marfa Timofeyevna and 
Liza came in, followed later on by the rest of the household, 
later arrived the music-loving Madame Belemtsyna, a slight little 
lady with a childishly pretty tired-looking face, wearing a rus- 
tling black gown and heavy gold bracelets and with a gaudy 
fan in her hand; there was her husband too, a chubby florid 
man with big feet and hands, pale eyelashes and a set smile on 
his thick lips, his wife never spoke to him in public, but at 
home, in tender moods, called him her little piggy; Panshin re- 
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turned, the rooms were full of people and noise. Such a crowd 
was not to Lavretskj’s taste, he was especially nntated by 
Belenitsyna who kept staring at lnm through her lorgnette He 
would have gone away at once if not tor Liza he wanted to 
sa\ a word to her in private, but for a longtime could not find 
an opportune moment, and had to content himself with fol- 
lowing her in secret delight with hrs eyes, never had her face 
looked sweeter and more noble to him She showed up to ad- 
vantage beside Belenitsyna The latter was constantly wriggling 
m her chair, shrugging her narrow little shoulders, simpering 
demurely, now narrowing her eyes ,and then suddenly dilating 
them Liza sat still, she looked people squarely m the face and 
did not laugh at all. The .hostess sat down to a game of cards 
with Marfa Timofeyevna, Belenitsyna and Gedeonovsky, who 
played a lingering game, continuously made blunders, blinked 
his eyes and mopped Ins face with a handkerchief Panshin 
wore a melancholy look, expressed himself drily, m gloomy tones 
pregnant with meaning — for all the world like a thwarted 
genius — but despite the entreaties of Madame Belenitsyna who 
flirted with him outrageously, he refused to sing his song he 
felt constrained by Lavretskv’s presence. Fyodor Ivamch spoke 
little too, the odd look on his face struck Liza as soon as she 
saw him she had a feeling that he had somethin c to tell her, 
but was afraid to ask him, she knew not why At last, as she 
was going into the next room to pour out tea she involuntarily 
turned her head in his direction He immediately followed 
her out 

“What is the matter with you 9 ” she said, setting the teapot 
on the samovar 

“Why, have you noticed anything?” he asked 

“You are not the same today you usually are” 

Lavretsky bent over the table 

“I have been wanting,” he said, “to tell you a piece of new's, 
but it’s impossible now However, you can read the paragraph 
marked off here in this article,” he added, handing her the 
newspaper he had brought with him. “Please keep this a secret; 
I will come tomorrow morning” 
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Liza was my stilicd Panshm appeared m tlie doorway 
She tucked the newspnpei into her pocket 

“Iia\e \ou lead Oheimann, Elizaveta Mikhailovna*''” Panshm 
enqum d in a pensive voice 

Li/a inui mined something and went upstair*. Lavretsky 
leluined to the di aw mg loom and went up to the card table 
Marla Timotey evna, flushed with annoyance, her cap-strings 
llutteiing loose, complained to him ol hei partner, Gedeonov sky, 
who, she said, was good lor nothing. 

“Placing caids, you see,” she said, ‘is not .so simple as tale- 
beai ing ” , 

The delinquent continued to Mink and wipe his face. Liza 
came in and sat down in a coirua, Lavietskv looked at her and 
she looked at hnn — and holh ielt almost awe-struck He read 
perplevatv and a kind ot secret lepioach m liei face He could 
not speak to her, liowevei much he wanted to, to remain with 
her in the same 100m as a meie guest among other guests was 
loo painful he decided to go awav As he took leave of her he 
managed to repeat that he would come tomorrow, and added 
that he trusted m her friendship 

“Come,” she answeied with the same look of perplexity on 
her face 

Panshin livened up when Lavretsky had gone, lit* stalled 
to give Gedeonovsky advice, paid uomrul attention to Ma- 
dame Belenitsyna and finally sang his song Bui with Liza 
he still spoke and looked as befoie — meaningly and a little 
sadly 

Again Lavretsky did not sleep all night, he w r as not sad, 
neither was he distuibed, he was all quiescent, hut he could not 
sleep He did not even iecal ’1 memories of the past, he simply 
gazed into what had been his life, his heart beat heavily and 
measuredly, the hours slipped by, but he did not think of sleep 
At times the thought flashed thiough his mind “It isn’t true, 
it’s all nonsense” — .and then he w T ould slop, bow his head, and 
again begin to review his life 
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XXIX 


Mary a Dnnliunnu was none too cordial when Lavretsky 
called the ne\.t morning “Upon mv word, he’s made a habit of 
coming” she thought She did not caie much foi lum as it was, 
and Panshin, undei whose influence she was, had veij insidious- 
ly diopped a pertunctoiy woid m Ins piaise the night before 
As she did not considei him a guest, and did not think it neces- 
saiv to enteitain a i elation, almost one of the family, it came 
about that in less than hall an hour he was walking with 
Li/a in an avenue in the giounds Lenochka and Sluuochka 
weie tunning about within a lew paces of them m the flower 
garden. 

Liza was calm as usual, but more than usually pale She 
look out of hei pocket the sheet of newspapei folded up small 
and handed it to Lavretsky 

“It is ferublei 5 she said 

Lavretsky chd not reply 

“But perhaps it isn’t true after all,” added Liza 

“That is why I asked you not to mention it to anyone ” 

Liza walked on a little 

“Tell me,” she began, “aren’t you distressed*? Not at all?” 

“I don’t know myself what I feel,” said Lavretsky 

“But you loved hex before, didn’t jou*?” 

“Yes ” 

» 

“Veiy much?” 

“Yes ” 

“And you are not distiessed at her death?” 

“She died for me before this ” 

“What you say is sinful Don’t be angry with me You 
call me your friend — a fnend may say everything I really feel 
awful about it I didn’t like the look you bad on your 
face yesterday Do "you remember complaining against her 

the other day? — and she perhaps was dead at the time It is 
dreadful It is as though a punishment had been visited on 
you.” 
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Lavretsky smiled bitterly, 

“Do you think so 9 At any rate I am free now ” 

Liza shuddered. 

“Please, do not talk like that Of what use is your freedom 
to you 9 You should not be thinking of that now, but of forgive- 
ness . . 

“I forgave her long ago,” broke m Lavretsky with a depre- 
catory wave of the hand. 

“No, not that,” replied Liza flushing “You misunderstand 
me You should be seeking forgiveness- 

“From whom?” 

“From God Who can forgive us if not God?” 

Lavretsky seized her hand 

“Ah, Elizaveta Mikhailovna, believe me,” he cried, “I have 
been punished enough as it is I have atoned for everything, 
believe me ” 

“You cannot be sure of that,” said Liza in a low voice, “you 
have forgotten quite recently, when you were talking with me — 
you were not ready to forgive her 

They walked on in silence 

“How about your daughter?” Liza asked suddenly, coming 
to a standstill. 

Lavretsky started 

“Oh, you needn’t worry! I have sent letters out in all direc- 
tions The future of my daughter, as you call... as you say . 
is provided for Don’t worry ” 

Liza smiled ruefully 

“But you are right,” went on Lavretsky, “of what use is 
my freedom to me? What good is it to me?” 

“When did you receive that newspaper?” said Liza, without 
replying to his question 

“The day after your visit ” 

“And do you mean . do you mean to say you did not even 
shed a tear?” 

“No. I was dumbfounded; and where were tears to come 
from? To cry over the past, when it has all been burned out 
of my heart? Her misdemeanour did not destroy my happiness, 
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it merely showed me that it never existed What was there 
lo cry over? Ah well, who knows’ — perhaps I might have 
been more grieved had I received this news a fortnight 
earlier. . ” 

“A fortnight 9 ” queried Liza “What could have happened m 
the last fortnight?” 

Lavretsky made no reply, and Liza suddenly coloured 
deeply 

“Yes, yes, you have guessed,” Lavretsky cried suddenly, 
“during that fortnight I have come to know the value of a 
pure woman’s heart, and my past has receded still further 
from me . ” 

Liza was embarrassed and walked slowly towards the flower 
beds where Lenochka and Shurochka were playing 

“I’m glad I showed you that newspaper,” said Lavretsky 
walking after her. “I’ve got into the habit of concealing noth- 
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mg from you, and I hope vou will repay me with the same 
confidence ” 

‘"Do you think so 9 " murmured Tu/a, stopping "In that case 
I should but no’ That s impossible' 

"What is it 9 Tell me, tell me ” 

■Really, I don't think I ought to Well, ’ she added, turn- 
ing to Lavietsky with a smih, wliats the good ot halt con- 
fidences 9 Do you know, 1 received a leltei today 9 1 
"From Panshm 9 ” 

"Yes How did you know 9 " 

"He has proposed to you?" 

"Yes,” replied Li/a, and looked T,aviolsky r straight and 
seriously m the eves 

Lavietsky m tuni looked seuously at Li/a 

"Well, and what answer did you give him 9 " he brought out 
at last. 

“I do not know what to answer,’ replied Liza, letting her 
clasped hands fall to her sides 

"Why? You love him, don’t you 9 ” 

"Yes, I like him, he seems to be a nice man ” 

“You said the same thing m the same woids three days ago 
What I want to know is, do you love him with that intense 
passionate feeling we are accustomed to call love?” 

“As you understand it — no ” 

"You are not m love with him 9 ” 

“No But is that essential 9 ” 

“What!” 

“Mamma likes him,” went on Lira, “he is kind, I don’t see 
anything objectionable m him ” 

“Yet you hesitate?” 

“Yes and perhaps — because of you, because of what you 
said Do you remember what y r ou said the day before yester- 
day? But this is weakness ” 

“O my child!” cried Lavretsky and his voice shook “Do not 
play at cross purposes, do not call weakness vvhal is really 
the cry of your heart, that does not want to give itself without 
love Do not take upon yourself such a fearful responsibilitv 
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to this man sou do not lo\e and to whom you wish to 
belong 

"I do what I’m told, I tak< nothing upon m\ sell, ’ Li/a slait- 
ed to say 

“Do what your heait dictates, it alone will tell you thetiuth,” 
broke m Lusretsky “Ewpenence, reason — all that is dust and 
ashe>, idle show' Do not depme vourselt of the gieatcst, the 
onl\ happiness this woild contains” 

“And you say that, Fyodor Is amch 9 You yourself married 
foi lose — and sseie sou happy 9 ” 

Lasietsky tliress T up his hands 

“Oh, don’t talk about me’ You simply can’t understand 
whit a soung, guileless, atrociously brought up boy can mistake 
for lose’ Besides why should I be unfan to my sell 9 I told 
sou just noss r that I did not know what happiness was It’s 
not true’ I was happy'” 

“I think, Fyodor Ivamch,” said Lira m a low voice (when 
she disagreed wuth a peison she had a habit of dropping her 
S'oice, in addition, she ss r as greatly agitated) — “that happiness 
on earth does not depend on us ” 

“But it does, it does, believe me,” (he gripped her hands in 
lus, Liza turned pale and looked at him with something akin to 
feir, but unflinchingly) — ‘as long as ss^e don’t rum our own 
lives For some people a love match may be a mistoitune, but 
not for you, wuth your steady chaiacter, your pure heait' I 
beseech you, do not marry svil'hout love, merely from a sense 
of duty, self-sacrifice, or anything ol that kind It is no bettei 
than lack of faith, it is as bad as a marriage of convenience, 
even worse Believe me — I have the light to say so I’ve paid 
dearly T for the right And if youi God ” 

Here Lavretsky suddenly r became aware that Lenochka and 
Shurochka were standing near Liza and staring at him agape 
He let go of Liza’s hands, saying hurriedly “I beg your pardon,” 
and turned towards the house 

“One thing only I beg of you,” he said, coming back again, 
“do not make a hasty decision, wait a bit, think over what I 
have told you Even if you, do not believe me, even if you did 
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decide on a marriage ol convenience — you mustn’t marry 
Panshin — he can’t he jour husband You promise not to be 
m a hurry, don’t jou?” 

Liya wanted to answer Lavretsky, but she did not utter a 
\\ ord — not because she had made up her mind “to be m a hur- 
ry,” but because her heart beat too Molently and a teelmg akm to 
terror took her breath away 


XXX 


As he was leaving the Kalitins Lavretsky encountered 
Panshrn, they bowed coldly to each other. 

Lavretsky went to his 100ms and shut himself in He was in 
the grip of emotions he had hardly ever experienced before Was 
it so very long ago that he had been in a state of “peaceful 
stupor”? Had struck bottom, as he had expressed it? What had 
changed his position? What had brought him up to the surface? 
A very ordinary, inevitable, though always unexpected contin- 
gency — death? Yes, but he was thinking not so much of his wile’s 
death or of his own freedom, as of what answer Liza would give 
Panshm He felt that m the last three days he had come to 
regard her with different eyes, he remembered how, returning 
home and thinking of her m the silence of the night, he had said 
to himself “If only’ ” That “if only,” which he had applied 
to the past, the unattainable, had now come to pass, though not 
as he had envisaged it, — but his freedom alone was not all 
“She will obey her mother,” he thought, “slip will marry Panshm, 
but even if she does refuse him — what difference will it 
make to me?” Passing the mirror he glanced at his face and 
shrugged his shoulders 

The day passed quickly in such ruminations, evening set 
m Lavretsky went to the Rahims He walked with a hurried 
step, but his pace slackened as he neared the house Panshin’s 
droshky stood before the porch. “Come,” thiought Lavretsky, 
“I mustn’t be an egoist,” and he went into the house He encoun- 
tered nobody indoors, and there was no sound in the drawing 
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room; he opened the door and saw Marya Dmitrievna playing 
parquet with Panshm Panshm bowed to him, in silence, and 
the hostess exclaimed “Well, this is unexpected!” and frowned 
slightly Lavretsky sat down near her and began to look at her 
cards 

“Why, do \ou play picquet 9 ” she asked him m a tone of 
veiled annojance, and promptly declared that she had plajed 
a wrong hand 

Panshm made a count of ninety and began calmly and po- 
Iifelv taking tricks with a sedate and dignified expression of 
countenance So might diplomats play, probably this was the 
wav he played in St Petersburg with some high dignitary in 
whom he wrnnted to create a favourable impression of his solidi- 
i\ and matureness “A hundred and one, a hundred and two, 
hearts, a hundred and three,” his voice droned m measured 
tones, and Lavretsky could not make out whether it had a ring 
of repioach in it or self-satisfaction 

“Can I see Marfa Timofejevna^” he enquired, seeing that 
Panshin was about to reshuffle with an air of still greater 
majesty Not a vestige of the artist was visible m him 
now. 

“I think so She is m her; room upstairs,” replied Marya 
Dmitrievna, “You may enquire ” 

Lavretsky w-ent upstairs He found Marfa Timofeyevna at 
cards too she was playing Old Maid with Nastasya Karpovna 
Roska harked at him, but both the old ladies were delighted to 
see him, Marfa Timofeyevna especially seemed m excellent 
spirits. 

“Ah, Fedya’ Welcome’” she cried; “pray, sit down, my dear. 
We’ll just finish this game Do you, want some jam? Shuroehka, 
get him out the jar of strawberry Won’t you have any? Well, 
stay as you are, but don’t smoke, please, I can’t stand your 
horrid tobacco, and it makes Matross sneeze ” 

Lavretsky hastened to assure her that he did not have the 
least desire to smoke. 

“Have you been downstairs?” continued the old lady; “who’s 
there? Is Panshin still hanging around? Did you see Liza? 
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Why, here she is — talk of 


Xo? She wanted to come here . 
angels ” 

Li/a came into the room and, at sight of Lavretsky, she red- 
dened 

‘I have just come for a moment, Marfa Timofeyev na,” she 
began . 

“Why tor a moment 9 ’ interposed the old lady “Why are all 
jou voung maids such a flight \ lot 9 You see I have a visitor — 
sit down and chat with him, entertain him ” 

Liza ■seated heiself on the edge of a chair, looked up at 
Laviefsky — and felt that she must tell him the result of 'her 
m lei view with Panshin But how w y as she to do it 9 She felt 
both embarrassed and ashamed She had not known him long, 
this man who seldom went to chinch and who took his wife's 
death so calinlv — and heie she was confiding her secrets to him 
True, he took an interest in hei , she herself trusted him and 
was attracted to him, and yet she felt ashamed, as though a 
stranger had walked into her pure maiden’s bower Marta Timo- 
fey evna came to the rescue. 

“Unless jou entertain him,” she said, “who will, poor fellow 9 
I’m too old for him, he’s too clever for me and too old for Xas- 
tasva Karpovna — she’ll only be content with the young ones ” 

“What can I do to enteilain Fyodor Ivamch 9 ” said Liza “If 
he likes I can play him something on the piano,” she added ir- 
resolutely. 

“Splendid, that’s a clever gul,” said Mai la Timofeyev na 
“Go downstairs, my dear, when you’re finished, come back. I’ve 
gone and been left Old Maid, it’s a shame, I must get my 
revenge ” 

Liza rose to her feet Lavretsky followed her out Descend- 
ing the staircase, Lira stopped 

“It is rightly said,” she began, “that the human heart is 
full of contradictions Your example should have daunted me, 
make me distrust marriage for love, but I ” 

“You’ve refused him?” broke m Lavretsky. 

“No, hut I haven’t consented either I told him everything, 
all that I felt, and asked him to wait Are you satisfied?” she 
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added with a quick smile, and touching the banister lightly 
with her hand ran down the stairs 

“What do you want me to play 9 ” she asked, lilting the lid of 
the piano 

“Wlialcvei you like,” replied Lavretskj, sitting down so that 
he could see hei 

Li/a began to play and for a long while did not take her 
ejes ofl her lingeis At length she glanced up at Lavretsky and 
stopped playing — his face seemed to her so strange and strik- 
ing. 

“What is the matter wuth you 9 ” she asked 
“Nothing,” lie xetorted, “I feel \ery happj, I’m glad for 
jour sake, I’m glad to see you — please go on” 

“It seems to me,” said Liza after a pause, “that it he really 
lovedme he would not ha\e written that letter, he should have 
felt that I could not give him an answer now ” 

“That s not important,” observed Lavretsky, “what is im- 
portant is that you do not love him ” 

“Don’t! How can we talk like this 1 I keep thinking of your 
dead wife, and you terrify me ” 

“Don’t you think, Woldemar, my Lizette plays charmingly?” 
Marya Dmitrievna was saying to Panshm 

“Yes,” said Panshin, “very charmingly indeed” 

Marya Dmitrievna threw a tender glance at her young part- 
ner, but the latter put on a still more momentous and preoccu- 
pied air and called fourteen kings 


XXXI 

Lavretsky was not a young man, be could not long remain 
under any illusion as to the feeling he entertained for Liza, he 
realized finally that day that he loved her He was not elated 
at the thought “Couldn’t I think of anything better to do,” he 
communed with himself, “at thirty-five years of age than to be 
delivering my soul again into a woman’s keeping? But Liza is 
not like her, she would not demand degrading sacrifices, she 
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would not divert me from my studies, she would herselt inspire 
me to hard and honest toil, and we would go hand m hand to- 
wards a noble goal Yes,” he wound up Ins reflections, “that s all 
very well, but the trouble is she hasn’t the least desue to go 
with me Didn’t she say that I terrify her 9 But she doesn’t 
love Panshin either A poor consolation I” 

Lavretsky went back to Vaisilyevskoje, but he could not 
stand more than four days of it there — so tedious did it seem 
to him He was, moreover, in a state of suspense the news an- 
nounced by M Jules required corroboration, and be had not 
received any letters. He returned to town and spent the evening 
at the Kalitms’. It was not difficult for him to notice that Maija 
Dmitrievna regarded him with dislavour, but he managed to ap- 
pease her a little by losing fifteen rubles to her at a game of 
picquet — and he spent about a half boar almost alone with 
Liza, despite her mother’s admonition the previous evening not 
to be too familiar with a person — qui a un si grand ridicule He 
found a change m her — she seemed to be more meditative, 
she chided him for his absence and enquired whether he 
would not go on the morrow to Mass (the next day was Sun- 
day) 

“Do go,” she said, before he could reply, “we will say a 
prayer together for the peace of her soul ” Then she added 
that she did not know what to do — whether she had the right 
to keep Panshin waiting for her decision any longer 
“Why?” asked Lavretsky 

'“Because,” she said, “I now have a feeling what that deci- 
sion will be ” 

She complained of a headache, and irresolutely holding out 
the tips of her fingers to Lavretsky, went upstairs to her room 
The following day Lavretsky went to Mass 
Liza was already in the church when he arrived She noticed 
him, though she did not turn her head She prayed fervent- 
ly, her eyes shone with a gentle light and softly she bowed and 
lifted her head He had a feeling that she was pravmg for him 
too — and his soul was thrilled with an ineffable tenderness He 
was at once happy and a little remorseful The people standing 
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sedately around, the dear familiar faces, the solemn chanting, 
the smell of incense, the long slanting rays of light falling from 
the windows, the very gloom of the walls and vaulted roof — all 
this touched his heart It was a long time since he had been to 
church, it was long since he had communed with God* even 
now he uttered no words of piayer — he did not pray even 
without words — but, for a brief moment, with all his soul, if 
not his body, he prostrated himself m humble homage to the 
ground He remembered how in his childhood he had prayed 
so long m church until he could feel, as it were, a cool touch 
on his brow, that, he used to think, is the guaidian angel re- 
ceiving me, placing on me the seal of grace. He looked at 
Liza. . . “Thou hast brought me here,” he thought, “touch me, 
touch my soul ” She was still praying softly, her face seemed 
to him filled with joy; his heart swelled once more with ten- 
derness, and he prayed for peace for another soul and forgive- 
ness for his own . 

They met outside on the porch; she greeted him with a 
look of sunny and tender gravity The sun threw a bright ra- 
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dinner oiei the youn { grass m the c turn hy^rd and the gay 
diesses and kci chiefs ol the womenlolk, the hells of neighboui- 
mg chinches pealed on the an, spat lows twittered on the hedges, 
Lavretsky stood baieheaded, a smile on his face, a gentle 
hiee/e placed with the strands of his hair and the rihhons of 
Li/as hat He helped Liza and Lenochka, who was with her, 
into then carriage, gave away all Ins mone\ to the poor and 
slowly winded Ins way homeward 


XXX 1 1 

Haid days set in for Fyodor Ivamch lie was m a con- 
stant state of fever Every morning he went himself to the 
post office, impatiently tore open lelteis and wiappers, 
but found nothing either to confirm or dispiove the fateful 
rumour. At times he would be disgusted with lumselt ‘‘Here 
am I,” he thought, “waiting like a vulliue lor blood, for cer- 
tain news of my wife’s death 1” He called on the Kabtms every 
day, but there too he felt no easier the mistress obviously 
sulked at him, received him out of condescension. Panshin 
treated him with exaggerated courtesv , Lemm affected an arr 
of misanthropy and barely nodded to him, and worst ot all — 
Liza seemed to be shunning him When she happened to be left 
alone with him she was in a state ol confusion where she 
had been all trustfulness before, she was at a loss what to say 
to him, and he felt embarrassed too In the space of a few 
days Liza had become quite different from what he had 
known her — there was a lurking anxiety, a lutheilo unwonted 
tremulousness in her movements, her voice, in her very laugh. 
Marya Dmitrievna, wrapped up as she was in herself, suspected 
nothing, but Marfa Timofeyevna began to keep an observant 
eye on her favourite Lavretsky more than once regretted hav- 
ing shown Liza the newspaper he could not help being aware 
that there was something offenswe in his state of mind to 
a pure nature He also believed that the change m Liza was 
due to her inner conflict, her doubts as to what answer to give 
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Punshm Once she brought him a. hook, a novel of Walter 
Scott's, which she had asked him to lend hei 
“IIa\e you read it?” he asked 

“No, I’m not in a mood toi reading just now, she replied, 
turning to go away 

“Wait a minute I haven’t been alone with jou lor such a 
long time One would think you’re afraid of me” 

“I am” 

‘Good heavens, why’’ 

“I don’t know” 

Lavretsky said nothing 

“Tell me,” he resumed, “have vou made up vour mind 
vet >" 

“What do vou mean 9 ” she said, her eyes downcast 
‘ You know T what I mean ” 

Liza suddenly flushed 

“Oil, don t ask me,” she broke out warmly, “I don’t know 
anything, I don’t even know myself ” 

And she was gone 

The next day Lavretsky arrived at the Kalitms’ after dinner 
and found preparations m progress lor vespers In a corner ot 
the dining room, on a square table covered with a clean cloth 
stood leaning up against the wall small holy images m gilt frames 
with small tarnished jewels m the nimbus An old serving man m 
a grev frock coat and shoes walked slowly and noiselessly across 
the room, set two wax candles m the slender candlesticks before 
the icons, crossed himself, bowed, and quietly left the room The 
unlighted drawing room was empty Lavretsky walked about 
ihe dining room and enquired whether it was anybody’s Saint’s 
Day He was told m a whisper that no, vespers was to be 
held at the desire of Elizaveta Mikhailovna and Marfa Timo- 
feyevna, that it had been intended to bring down a wonder- 
working icon,, but it was away ministering to a sick man 
thirty versts from here Soon the priest arrived with the dea- 
cons He was a middle-aged man with a large bald patch, 
and coughed loudly m the hall, the ladies came filing slowly 
out of the sitting room and went up to receive his blessing. 
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Lavrotskj bowed to them m silence and they letiuned his 
bow m silence The pnest tamed a while, toughed once more 
and enquued m a deep-chested undertone 

“Shall, we begin 9 ” 

“Please begin, father,” said Marya Dmitrievna 

He started to don Ins lobes A deacon in a suiphce asked 
in an unctuous voice for a hot cinbei , a scent of incense arose 
Maidseivants and mensei wants came in liom the hall and 
huddled befoie the door Roska, who had never been down- 
stairs before, suddenly dai ted into the dming room they be- 
gan shooing hei out, but she got scaled, began to scurry 
hither and thither and suddenly sat down m her tracks, a 
lootman picked her up and earned her oil The service be- 
gan Lavretsky snuggled into a coiner, his emotions weie 
stiange, almost sad, he could not quite make out what it w T as 
he felt Marya Dmitrievna stood m the forefront, before the 
chairs, she crossed herself with languid lady-hke nonchalance, 
ever and anon glancing around and then suddenly lifting her 
eyes ceilmgward she was bored Marfa Timofeyevna looked 
anxious, Nastasya Karpovna bowed low to the ground and 
got up with a discreet kind of rustle. Li/a stood as if rooted 
to the spot, without stirring, the rapt expression of her face 
alone betrayed that she was praying steadfastly and fervidly 
When kissing the cross at the end of the service she likewise 
kissed the large red hand of the priest. Marya Dmitrievna 
invited the priest to tea, he doffed his vestments, assumed a 
secular air and crossed to the drawing room with the ladies A 
subdued conversation began The priest drank four cups of 
tea, incessantly mopping his bald head with his handkerchief, 
and related, by the way, that Avoshmkov, the merchant, 
had made a donation of seven hundred rubles for gilding the 
“cumpola” of the church, and impaited a reliable remedy for 
freckles 

Lavretsky contrived a seat near Li?a, but she held herself 
rigidly, almost severely aloof and never glanced at him once. 
She seemed to be deliberately ignoring him; a kind of cold 
and solemn fervour appeared to have taken possession of her. 
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Lavretskv kit an inexplicable mge to smile and say something 
amusing, but there wax perplexity in lux heait, and lie finally 
went away mystified He felt that there was something in 
Li/a which fie could not penetrate 

On another occasion Lavietsky was sitting in the drawing 
loom listening to the specious jams ol Godeonovsky, when 
suddenly, he could not say why, he turned his head and m- 
tei copied an intent questioning look m Liza’s eyes It 
was bent on him, that enigmatic look Lavretskv thought ot 
it the whole night long His lose was not like a boy’s, it was 
not befitting for him to sigh and pine, and Liza herself did 
not inspire emotions of that kind, but lost* has its toituies for 
eveiy age — and he was spared none of them 
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One dav La\retsky r , as was Ins wont, was at the Kalitms’ 
After a sultry day such a lovely evening had set m that Maiya 
Dmitrievna, despite her aversion to draughts, ordered all 
the windows and doors into the gaiden to be opened, and 
declared she would not play cards because it was a shame 
to play in such weather when one should be enjoying nature 
Panshin was the only guest Stimulated by the beauty of the 
evening and conscious of a flow of artistic sensations, but 
not caring to sing before Lavretsky, he chose to read some 
poetry he recited well, but not too intelligently and with un- 
necessary finesse, some poems of Lermontov’s (Pushkin had 
not yet made his return to fashion) and then, as though 
suddenly ashamed of his effusions, began, apropos of the 
w r ell-known poem A Reverie, to reprove and impugn the 
younger generation, he did not lose an opportunity to prove 
how he would change everything his own way if he had the 
power “Russia,” he said, “has fallen behind Europe, we 
must catch up with her It is claimed that ‘we are young — 
that’s nonsense, what we lack is an inventive capacity, K — v 
himself admits that we did not even invent the mouse-trap 



Consequently, we must perforce borrow liom others We are 
sick, says Lermontov, — I agree with him, but we are sick 
because we have only halt become Europeans, our only cure 
was a hair of the dog (“le cadastre” thought Lavretsky) 
The best intellects among us, les meilleuret, teles,” he went 
on, ‘‘have long been convinced of that, all nations are essen- 
tially alike, simply introduce good institutions and the deed’s 
done 1 daresay things could be adjusted to prevailing nation- 
al customs, that’s our business, the business ot state . (he 
very nearly said statesmen)— -of public otliceis, but, if need 
he, you needn’t worry — the institutions themselves will 
lemake the national customs ” Marya Dmitrievna nodded her 
head complaisantly at eveiy thing he -said “There,” she 
thought, “what a clever man is holding lorth in my drawing 
room ” Li/a sat m silence, leaning against the window, 
Lavretsky too was silent, Marfa Timotey evna, who was playing 
cards in the corner with her companion, muttered something 
to herself Panshm paced up and down the room and spoke 
fluently but m a tone of secret exasperation he seemed to 
be upbraiding not a whole generation, but several people of 
his acquaintance The first evening notes of a nightingale that 
had made its nest m a large lilac hush in the Kahtins’ garden 
filled the pauses of his oration; the first stars lit up m the 
rose-tinted sky over the motionless tops of the limes Lavretsky 
rose and began to remonstrate with Panshin, a dispute sprang 
up Lavretsky championed the youth and independence of 
Russia, he was ready to immolate himself and his generation, 
but he stood up for the new men, their convictions and their 
aspirations, Panshm retorted irritably and sharply, maintained 
that intelligent people should change everything, and let 
himself go to a point when, mindless of his Icammer-junker 
status and official career, he called Lavretsky an antiquated 
conservative, and even hinted — true, very remotely — -at the 
dubious position he occupied m society Lavretsky did not lose 
his temper, nor did he raise his voice (it came back to him 
that Mikhalevich had also called him antiquated — -but a Vol- 
tairean); and he coolly defeated Panshm on all points. He 
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proved to him the impracticability ot changing things, at a 
bound, ot changes from abo\e born m the ovei weening minds 
ot officialdom, justified neither by a knowledge ot the moth- 
er country nor a genuine lailh m an ideal, e\en a negatrve 
one, he cited lus own education, demanded first and foremost 
a recognition of the popular wisdom in a spmt ol abase- 
ment,- — a spmt without which haidiliood cannot challenge er- 
ror, hn.ilh, he did not wane the repioach, which he consid- 
ered merited, ot reckless waste ot time and eneigy 

“That’s all \ery well'” exclaimed Panshin, w T ho was by 
this time thoroughly annoyed, “now that you’ve come back to 
Russia — w*hat do you intend to do?” 

“Plough the land,” replied Lavretsky, “and tiy to plough 
it as well as possible” 

“Very commendable, no doubt,” rejoined Panshrn, “1 ve 
been told you have been veiy successful m that direction, but 
you must allow that not eveiybody is fitted for that kind of 
pursuit 

“Une nature poetique,” threw' in Marya Dmitrievna, “cer- 
tainly cannot plough the land et puis it is your vocation, 
Vladimir Nikolaich, to do everything en grand ” 

This was too much even for Panshm he looked crestfallen 
and changed the subject He tried to turn the talk on the beauty 
of the starry sky, the music of Schubert — but the conversation 
flagged, he finally proposed to Marya Dmitrievna a game of 
picquet “What! On such a night?” she remonstrated feebly, but 
nevertheless ordered the cards to- be brought m 

Panshm broke open a new pack with a loud snap, while 
Liza and Lavretsky, as though of one accord, got up and sat 
down near Marfa Timofeyevna They both felt suddenly so 
happy, that they were even a little afraid of remaining alone 
together — they were also aware that the embarrassment of 
the last few days had vanished never to return The old lady 
patted Lavretsky stealthily on the cheek, winked slyly, nod- 
ded her head several times and said in a whisper* “You have 
brought that wiseacre down a peg, thanks ” A hush descended 
on the room, the only sound was the faint crackling of the wax 
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candles and the occasional lap of a hand on the table, an ex- 
clamation or a count of scoie — and the song of the nightingale, 
audaciously loud and sweet, pouring in a cascade through the 
open casement togeihi 1 with the de\v\ coolness ot the night 
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Li/a had not spoken a woul dunng the dispute between 
La\xetsky and Panshin, but had followed it closely and was all 
for Laviotshy For politics she had very little interest, but the 
supeicilious tone ol the worldly official fhe had ne\er let Inmseli 
go like that before) repelled her, lus contempt for Russia shocked 
hei It had never enteicd Liza’s mind that she was a pa- 
luol, but she felt at home with Russian people, the Russian hab- 
it ol mind delighted hex, she would unassumingly talk for hours 
on end with the peasant overseer of her mother’s estate when 
lie came to town, and talk to him as an equal, without a trace 
of superiority Lavretsky felt all this he would not have bothered 
to answer Panshin himseli, what he had said was meant for 
Liza alone They had not spoken to each other, their eyes had 
rarely met, but both of them realized that they had become close- 
knit that evening, that they liked and disliked the same things 
On one point only w T ere they at variance, but Liza cherished a 
secret hope to bring him to God They sat beside Marfa Timo- 
feyevna and seemed to be following the game, they w r ere indeed 
following the game — but meanwhile their hearts beat high with- 
in them, and nothing was lost on them for them it was the 
nightingale sang and the stars shone and the trees whispered 
softly as if lulled by summer’s languor and summer’s warmth, 
Lavretsky gave himself up entirely to the feeling that flooded 
his soul — and rejoiced m it, but no word can convey what was 
passing m the pure heart of the maiden it was a mystery to 
herself, let it then remain a mystery for all No one knows, 
nobody has. ever seen nor will ever see how the seed, 
born to live and flower, swells and npens m the bosom of 
the earth. 
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Ten o clock struck Marla Timoicjevnu went upstairs with 
Nastasya Karpovna, La\retsky and Liza crossed the room, stood 
at the open dooi lending into the garden, looked out into the 
duikness, then at one another, and smiled, they had a ieelmg like 
taking hands and talking to their heait s content Thev went 
ba< k to Maija Dmitrievna and Panshin who had not vet finished 
f lit 11 game of picquet At length the last king was called, and 
the hostess rose sighing and groaning from her cushions in the 
easy-ehair, Pandnn took his hat, kissed Mary a Dmitrievna's 
hand ohseived that some people weie lucky to go to sleep 
if thev wanted or enjoy the lovely night whereas he had to sit 
up till morning over some stupid papers, bowed coldly to Li/a 
(he had not expected to be asked to wait when he made Ins pio- 
posal — and was theiefore cross with her) and left the house 
Lavretskv followed him They paited at the gate Panshin waked 
his coachman by poking the end of Ins slick into his neck, took 
his seat and rode off Lavretsky did not feel like going home- 
lie walked into the open country, leaving the town behind 
•him The night was quiet and clear, though moonless, Lavietsky 
wandei ed for a long lime through the dewy grass, he came 
across a narrow path, he took it, it led him up to a long lence, to 
a wicket, he pushed it, half unwittingly, the gate creaked and 
swung open, as though it had been expecting the touch of his 
hand Lavretsky found himself in a garden, took several paces 
up a lime avenue and suddenly came to a stop in astonishment, 
he recognized the Kalitms’ garden. 

He quickly stepped into the dark shadows of a ha/el clump 
and stood a long time without .stirring, wondering and shrugging 
has shoulders 

“This is not mere chance!” he thought 

All was hushed around, not a sound reached him from the 
house He walked on cautiously At a bend m the avenue the 
whole house suddenly came into view, all was m darkness save 
for a glimmer of light in two upper windows m Liza’s room 
a candle was burning behind a white curtain, and m Marfa 
Timofeyevna’s bedroom a little lamp glowed red before the icon 
casting a soft sheen on the gilded frame, below, the door leading 
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onto the balcony gaped wide open Lavretsky sat down on a 
wooden garden seat, propped his face m his hand and gazed at 
the door and at Liza’s window A clock in town struck the hour 
of midnight, a little clock in the house shrilly tinkled tw’elve; 
the night watchman played a tattoo on his hoard Lavretsky 
thought of nothing, expected nothing, he was glad to feel lumselt 
near Liza, to sit in hoi garden, on the seat she had sat on mans 
a time The light m Liza’s room vanished “Good night, niv 
dearest girl,” whispered Lavretsky, without stirring from Ins 
seat, ihis eyes fastened on the darkened window 

A light suddenly appeared m a window ot the ground floor, 
moved to another, then to a third Somebody was walking 
through the rooms with a candle “Can it be Liza 9 Impossible'” 
Lavretsky rose from his seat He caught a glimpse ot a well- 
known face — Liza came into the drawing room In a white gown, 
with braided tresses hanging over her shoulders, she stepped 
quietly up to the table, bent over it, put down the candle and 
began looking for something, then turning her t ace ‘towards the 
garden s'he approached the open door and stood on the thiesh- 
o'ld, a slim white-clad figure Lavretsky shivered violently 
“Liza 1 ” an almost inaudible whisper broke from his lips 
She started and peered into the darkness 

“Liza!” repeated Lavretsky more loudly and came out of 
the shadows 

Liza thrust her neck out m alarm and recoiled She had recog- 
nised him He called her a third time and stretched out ‘his arms 
to her She came away from the door and stepped into the garden 
“You?” she murmured, “you here?” 

“I I hear me out,” whispered Lavretsky, and grasping 
her hand he led her to the seat 

She followed him unresistingly, the pallor of her face, her 
fixed gaze, her every gesture expressed unutterable astonishment 
Lavretsky made her sit down and stood facing her. 

“I did not think of coming here,” he began, “I was drawn 
III love you,” he uttered in involuntary dismay 

Liza looked up at him slowly; she seemed only now to have 
oecome aware of where she was and what was taking place. 
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She wanted to get up, could not, and buxxed her face in her 
hands 

“Lira,” mux mined Lavietshv , “Liza,” 'he repeated, and went 
down on his knees at her teet 

A slight txemor shook her shoulders, the fingers of hex pale 
hands pressed still closex to her face 

“What is the matter 9 ” murmuxed Lavretsky, and he heaxd 
a subdued sob IIis heart beat madly He knew the meaning 
of those tears. “Can it be that you love me?” he wduspered, 
and touched her knees 

“Get up,” he heard 'her say, “get up, Fyodor Ivanxch What 
are we doing 9 ” 

Tie got up and sat down beside her She wuis no longex weep- 
ing and regarded him attentively with her wet eyes 
‘Tin frightened, what are we doing 9 ” she laltered 
“I love you,” he murmured once more, “I am prepared to 
give all my life to you.” 

She shuddered again as it >slhe had been stung, and lilted 
her eyes to the heavens 

“It is all in God’s hands,” she said 

“But you love me, Liza 9 We shall be happy 9 ” 

She dropped her eyes, he drew her gently to him, and her 
head sank on his shoulder He inclined his head and touched 
her pale lips with his own 

Half an hour later Lavretsky was standing at the garden 
gate He found it locked and was obliged to vault the fence 
He returned to the town and walked through the sleeping streets 
A sense of immense unhoped-for happiness filled his soul, 
all his doubts were at rest “Begone, dim phantom of the past!” 
he thought, “she loves me, she will be mine ” Suddenly the 
air above his head seemed to be filled with a burst of exquisite 
triumphant sound, he stopped tyie strains rose still more sub- 
lime, sweeping on in a mighty flood of melody — and all the 
vastness of his joy seemed to speak and smg in the throbbing 
music He looked round (him, the sounds were floating from 
two upper windows of a small house 
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“Lemm'” cried Lavielskj, and inn tow aids the house 
“Lemm> Leram'” he repeated loudly 

The sound-s died away, and the figure of the old man m a 
dressing robe. Ins chest exposed and hair dishevelled, appeared 
at the window 

“Aha!” he uttered with digmtj , “it is you 9 ” 

“Christopher Fyodoneli, what glorious music! For God’s sake, 
let me m ” 

Without ulteimg a word the old man, with a majestic 
tlourish ot the aim, diopped the key of the street door trom 
the window La\ielsk\ took the stairs at a bound, rushed into 
the room and up to Lemm, but the latter imperiously waved 
him to a chair, raying abruptly in Russian “Sit, listen,” sat 
dow r n himself to the piano, 'looked pioudly and sternly about 
lum, and began to play It was long since Lavretslcy had 
heard anything of the kind the tender passionate melody 
gripped the heart lrom the very first note, it was all aglow, 
languishing with the fire of inspiration, joy and beauty, 
it rose and melted on the air, it spoke of everything that is 
precious, unutterable and hallowed on earth, it breathed of 
immortal sadness, and ascended dying to the heavenly spheres 
Lavretsky drew lumsill up and stood pale and chilled with 
rapture The music seemed to clutch at his heart-strings, still 
quivering with the tumult of new-found love, it pulsated with 
love itself “Again,” he wtuspered as the last chord died down 
The old man threw him an eagle glance, tapped his chest with 
his hand, saymg slowly m his own tongue ‘I have done this, 
for I am a great musician,” and he played his wonderful com- 
position again There were no candles m the room, the beams 
of a climbing moon fell athwart the windows, the soft air was 
vibrant with sound, the poor little room seemed a holy place 
and noble and inspired loomed the old man’s head in the silvery 
twilight Lavretsky went up to him and embraced him At first 
Lemm did not respond to his embrace, he even repulsed him 
with his elbow, for a long time he sat motionless, with the 
same stern, almost surly expression and only mumbled twice: 
“Aha!” At last his transfigured countenance relaxed, and m 
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response lo Lavret sky’s ardent congialulahons he first smiled 
faintly, then burst into tears, sobbing weakly like a child 

“It is remarkable,” he said, “that >ou should have come 
just at this moment, but I know, I know everything ” 

“You know everything?” queried Lavretsky, taken aback. 
“You heard what I said,” replied Lemm, “Didn’t you realize 
that I know everything'?” 

Till daybreak Lavretsky could not fall asleep he sat on 
lus bed all night And Liza too did not sleep she was praying 


XXXV 

The reader is acquainted with Lavretsky’s childhood and up- 
bringing, we will now say a few words about Liza's education 
She was ten when her father died, but he had not devoted 
much time to her Ovei whelmed with business worries, constant- 
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ly preoccupied with schemes for the advancement of 'his 
fortune, choleric, brusque and impatient, he ga\e money un- 
grudgingly for teachers, governesses, clothes and other require- 
ments ot his cluldien, but he detested having “to dandle the 
squalling brats,” as he put it, indeed he had \er> little time 
to dandle them — he worked, attended to business, slept little, 
played cards once in a while, then hack to work again, he 
compared himselt to a horse harnessed to a threshing machine 
“Yes, my life fo'as run out all too quickly,” he muttered on lus 
death-bed with a bittei smile on Ins parched lips Mars a Dmit- 
rievna did not devote very much more time to Liza, than her 
husband had done, although she had boasted to Lavretskv that 
she had brought up the children all by herselt -she dressed 
her up like a doll, patted her on the head before visitors and 
called her to her face a clever little girl and a darling, and 
that was all a constant attention was too much for the indo- 
lent lady During her father’s lifetime Li/a was m the custody 
of her governess, a Mademoiselle Moreau from Pans, and when 
he died she was placed into the charge of Marfa Timofevevna 
Marfa Timofeyevna the reader knows. Mademoiselle Moreau 
was a shrivelled diminutive cieature with little bird-like ways 
and bird’s brains In her youth she had led a very gay life, but 
in approaching old age had retained* only two passions — sweet- 
meats and cards When she was full-fed, not playing cards 
or chattenng, her face would become like a death-mask there 
she would be — sitting, looking, breathing, and yet it was ob- 
vious that her head was innocent of any thoughts You would 
not even say she was kind-hearted there is no such thing as a 
kind-hearted bird Whether it was due to a frivolously spent 
youth, or to the air of Paris which she had inhaled from child- 
hood, but she was infected with* a kind of cheap universal scep- 
ticism which found vent in the commonplace expression “ tout 
ca c’est des bStises ” She spoke a solecistic hut pure Parisian 
patois, did not gossip and had no caprices — what more could 
one desire of a governess? She exercised very little influence on 
Liza, all the more powerful was the influence on the child 
of her nurse A.gafya Vlasyevna 
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This womans Instory was most interesting She came of 
peasant stock , at the age of sixteen she was married to a mu/hik, 
hut she was xemaikably unlike her peasant sisters. Her 
father had been a bailiff on the estate for twenty years, had 
made a lot of money and pampered her She was an exceedingly 
beautiful maid, the queen of the parish, clever, bold and with 
a tongue in her head Her master, Dnulry Pestov, Marya Dmit- 
nnna’s father, a quiet modest man, saw her once at threshing 
tune, spoke to her, and fell passionately in love with her. Very 
soon she became a widow, Pestov, though he was a married 
man, took her info his house and dressed her like a lady Agafya 
quickly adapted herself to her new role, as if she had never 
lived otherwise She waxed lair and plump, hei arms beneath 
their muslin sleeves grew as “floury white” as those of a mer- 
chant’s wife, the samovar was never taken off the table, she 
disdained to wear anything but silks and velvets and slept 
on feather beds This blissful state of things went on for five 
years, and then Dmitry Pestov died, his widow, who was a 
merciful mistress, out of regard lor the memory of her late 
husband, was loath to deal harshly with her rival, the more 
so that Agafya had always kept her proper distance, she mar- 
ried her, however, to a cow-herd and banished her out of 
sight Three years passed One sultry summer day the mistress 
visited her cattle-farm Agafya served her such delicious cool 
cream, was so demure, neat, cheerful and contented that her 
mistress forgave her and admitted her to the house, withm six 
months she had grown so attached to her that she appointed her 
housekeeper and gave over to her the management of the 
entire household Agafya rallied, grew plump and fair once 
more, she had her mistress’ implicit trust Thus elapsed another 
five years And then Agafya came to grief again Her hus- 
band, whom she had elevated to the position of footman, took 
to drmk, was frequently missing from home and ended by 
stealing six of the mistress’ silver spoons, which he secreted 
for the time being m his wife’s coffer This came to light He 
was restored to cow-herd and Agafya fell from her high estate; 
s/he was not banished from the house, but humbled to the po- 
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sition ol needle- w omun and made to weui a hei duel on hei 
head instead ot a lace cap To eveijbodj’s suipuse Agafya 
meekly bent hex head beloie the stoim She was ow*i thirty 
at the time, all her children were dead and hex husband did 
not live long It was time she came to her senses, and come 
to her senses she did She became \ery taciturn and xehgious, 
never missed a single matin’s set vice nor a single mass, and 
gave away all her line clothes She spent fit teen yeais quieth, 
meekly, staidly, quarrelling with nobody and pulling up with 
everything It insulted she would merely bow meeklj and he 
gratetul tor the homily Her mistiess had long loi given her, 
and restored her to her good giaces, and had e\en bestowed 
her own cap as a gitt to hei, but Agalja would not diseaid 
her kerchiet and always wore a dark dress, and after her mis- 
tress’ death she became still more quiet and humble A Russian 
is easily prone to teai and affection, but one cannot easily win 
his respect it is not yielded soon or without discnmmation For 
Agafya eveiybody m the house had a great respect, nobody 
ever so much as mentioned previous lapses, as though they had 
been interred together with the old master 

When Kalitm became Marya Dmitrievna’s husband it was 
his intention to place Agafya m charge ot the household, but 
she could not be persuaded “lor fear of temptation”, when he 
raised his voice at her sihte bowed humbly and left the room. 
Kalitm was no fool at sizing up people, he sized up Agafya 
too and did not forget her When he moved to town, he gave 
her, on her own acquiescence, the place of nurse to Liza, who 
was then getting on for five 

Liza at first was scared by the stern and grave-looking 
countenance of (her new nurse, but she soon got used to her 
and grew to love her very dearly She was heiself a grave child, 
she had somethmg of the starkly defined features of her father, 
only her eyes were not like his, they had a look of gentle 
regard and kindness rarely to be found in children She did 
not care for dolls, her laughter was neither loud nor long, and 
she bore herself sedately Hers was not habitually a thoughtful 
cast of mmd, but she never lacked food for thought after a 
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biief silence she would usually put a question to a grown-up 
whali showed that hei muul had been busy on some new im- 
pression She stopped lisping very early and spoke quite clearly 
when she was thioe sears ot age She feared her lalhei, her 
teehngs towards her mother weie indeterminate she neither 
ieaied her not displayed any signs of affection for hei, she 
displajed no outward signs ol alTection tor that matter to 
Agal va eithei, though she was the only person she loved Agalya 
was inseparable trom her The two made ail odd sight together. 
Agafya, clothed all m black, with a daik kerchiet on her bead, 
her wan lace w ax-like but still beautiful and expressive, would 
be sitting erect, knitting a stocking, while Liza sat at her feet 
in a little armchair, likewise engaged m her little task or listening 
gravely with upraised clear eyes to what Agalya was telling 
her, and Agafva did not relate iairy tales, but m slow and even 
toms told hex about the life of the Holy Virgin, the lives of 
hermits, saints and martyrs and holy men and women, told 
her how the saints lived m the wilderness, how they sought 
salvation, sufTeied hunger and privation and did not stand in 
awe of kings but confessed Christ, how the birds of the air 
brought them meat and the beasts of the field obeyed them, 
how flowers sprang up where their blood had been shed “Wall- 
flowers?” Liza once asked — she was very fond ot flowers 
Agafya spoke to Liza gravely and humbly conscious, as it were, 
that it was not for her to be uttering words so sublime and 
holy Liza hung upon her lips — and the image of an all-power- 
ful omniscient God stole with a sweet power into her soul, filling 
it with pure and reverent awe, while Christ became a near, an 
intimate presence, something almost kindred, Agafya taught 
her to pray as well Sometimes she would rouse Liza early at 
daybreak, dress her hurriedly and steal away with her to 
morning service Liza would follow her on tip-toe with bated 
breath, the chill and dusk of early mom, the cold and vacant 
church, the very secrecy of these sudden absences, the stealthy 
coming back to bed — all this curious mixture of the forbidden, 
the strange and holy thrilled the child to the depths of her 
soul. Agafya never chided any one and did not scold Liza for 
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being liactious When displeased she was always silent, and 
Li/a knew what that silence meant, with the quick sagacity 
of a child she also understood when she was annoyed with 
others — wnth Marja. Dmitrievna or Kalitin hunselt Agafya had 
caie <>i Li/a lor over three years, when Mademoiselle took her 
place, the light-headed Fienchw'oman, however, with her 
jejune manners and evclamatorv ‘ tout i a c'est ties betises " 
could not replace her dear nurse in Lx/a’s aflections the seeds 
had struck root Besides, though Agafya no longer attended 
Li/a, she was still m the house and often saw her charge, who 
was still true to 'hei 

Agafya, howevei, did not get on with Marfa Timofejevna 
when the latter came to live m the Kahtins’ house The touchy 
and self-willed old lady did not like the grave and dignified 
mien of this former peasant woman Agafya set out on a pil- 
grimage and did not come back There were dark rumours that 
she had reined to a hermitary of the Raskolmks But the mark 
she left in Liza’s heart was indelible She continued to attend 
mass which she looked forward to as a holiday, prayed with 
relish, with a sort of restrained and bashful fervour which 
was a souioe of secret wonder to Mary a Dmitiievna, Mai fa 
Timofeyevna too, although she ncvei restricted Li/a’s freedom in 
any way, tried to moderate her zeal and dissuade her from 
making too many prostrations — she did not consider it fitting 
m a girl of noble family Liza studied w T ell, that is dihgentlj 
she was not blessed with particularly brilliant abilities or great 
intellect, she learnt by dint of hard work She played the piano 
well, but only Lemm knew what that co-sfy her She did not 
read much, she had “no words of her own” but she had 
thoughts of her own and went her own way Not m vain was she 
her father’s daughter he, too, had never asked people what to 
do And so she grew up, quietly, unhurriedly, till she reached 
the age of nineteen She was very charming, without knowing 
it Her every movement was full of unstudied, somewhat awk- 
ward grace, her voice had the silvery tone of untouched youth, 
the slightest pleasurable sensation brought an engaging smile 
to her lips, and lit up her eyes with a deep and caressing light 
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Imbued 'with a keen sense of duty, a fear of hurting anjone, 
witii a heart kind and gentle, she loved everybody and no one 
in particulai, God alone she loved lervidly, timidly, tenderly 
Lavretsky was the first to disturb the even tenor of her life 
Such was Liza 


XXXVI 

The next day, a little after eleven in the morning, Lavretsky 
went to the Kalitins On the way he met Panshin who galloped 
past him on horseback, pulling his hat down to his very eye- 
brows At the Kalitins’ he was not received — for the first time 
since his acquaintance with them Mary a Dmitrievna was “rest- 
ing” — the footman announced, “the mistress” had a headache 
Marfa Timofeyev na and Elizaveta Mikhailovna were not at 
home Lavretsky strolled about the garden in the faint hope 
of meeting Liza, but he saw no one He came back m two 
hours to be told the same thing by the footman who eyed him 
askance Lavretsky thought it unseemly to call a third time 
m one day, and decided to go to Vasilyevskoye where he had 
matters to attend to On the way he made plans, each more 
sanguine than the other, but when he arrived at his aunt’s 
little village his spirits drooped, he started a conversation with 
Anton, as luck would have it the old man was full of dismal 
reminiscences He told Lavretsky how Glafira Petrovna had 
bitten her own hand before she died — and, after a pause, added 
with a sigh “every man, my dear master, is destined to devour 
hisself ” It was late when Lavretsky journeyed back to town 
The strains of yesterday’s music haunted him, and the image 
of Liza rose to his mind in all its gentle clearness, he was 
thrilled at the thought that she loved him, and it was with a 
mind at rest and a feeling of happiness that he rode up to his 
town house 

The first thing that assailed him on coming into the hall 
was a smell of patchouli which he loathed, here too stood tall 
travelling trunks and suit-cases The face of his valet who came 
running out to meet him struck him as odd Without stopping 
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to analyse Ins impiessions he crossed the thieshold ot the 
drawing room From the sofa there rose to meet him a 
lady in a black silk dress with flounces wiio, raising a cambric 
handkerchief to her pale face, advanced a few steps, bent an 
immaculately coiffuied perfumed head — and fell at his feet 
Then only did he recogm/e her that lady was his wife 
He caught his breath He leaned up against the wall 
“Theodore, do not turn me away'” she said in French, and 
her \oice was like a knife-thrust at his heart 

He staied at hei vacantly, hut nevertheless had a moment- 
ary impression that she had grown whiter and more obese 

“Theodore'” she resumed, lifting up her eyes now and then 
and carefully wringing her beautiful hands with their rosy 
polished fingernails, ‘ Theodore, I have wronged you, deeply 
wronged you — nay, I am a wicked woman, but please hear me 
out, I am racked by remorse, I have become a burden to my- 
self, I couild no longer endure my position, how often I was on 
the point of appealing to you, but I w r as afraid to incur your 
anger, I have made up my mind to break with the past pun 
j’ai iti si malade — I w r as so ill,” she added, passing her hand 
over her brow and cheek — “I took advantage of the rumours 
about my death to give it all up, without resting day or night 
I hastened hither, I hesitated long before I could summon up 
courage to appear before you, my judge — paraitre devant nous, 
mon juge, but I fought down my tremors, remembering how 
kind you always were, I found out your address m Moscow 
Believe me,” she went on, slowly getting up from the floor and 
sitting down on the edge of an armchair, “the thought of death 
has often been m my mind, and I would. not shrink from 
that awful step — ah, life is merely an insufferable burden to 
me now! — but the thought of my daughter my little \da, ar- 
rested my hand, she is here, she is asleep m the other room, 
poor child! She is tired— you will see her, she, at an> rate, is 
guiltless before you, oh, I am so miserable, so miserable'” cried 
Madame Lavretskaya and broke into tears 

Lavretsky came to himself at last, he moved away from 
the wall and turned towards the door 
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"You are going 9 ’ cried Ins wife in tones ot despan , ' O, 
imw cruel' Without uttering a word, oi even a reproach 
This contempt is unendurable, it is terrible 1 ” 

Lavretsk> stopped 

“What do vou want me to sav 9 he uttered m an expression- 
less voice 

“Nothing, nothing,” she broke m hastih , “I know that I have no 
chum to anything, I am not bereft of my senses, I assure jou, t 
have no hope, I dare not hope that you will forgive me, I venluie 
onlv to beg that \ ou command me what to do, where to live > 

I w ill obev your commands, whatever they be, like a slave ’ 

“I have no commands to give \ ou,” replied Lavretsky in the 
same lifeless tones, “you know that it is all over between ujs . 
now more than ever You ma\ live wherever you please, and it 
vour allowance is insufficient ” 

“Oh, do not utter such dreadful w’ords, ’ broke m Varvara 
Pavlovna, “spare me, at least at least for this mite’s sake 
saying which ,she ran precipitately into the next room and in- 
stantly leturned with a very elegantly dressed little girl m her 
arms Long fair locks fell over her pretty rosy little face, her 
big, dark, sleepy eyes, she smiled and blinked at the light, lean- 
ing a dimpled little hand on her mother’s neck 

‘Ada, vois, c’est ton pere,” murmured Varvara Pavlovna 
smoothing the curls back from her eyes and kissing her, “ prie le 
m>ec moi ” 

“ C’est ga, papa 9 ” lisped the child 

“Oui, mon enfant, n’est ce pas que tu V (times* ” 

This was too much for Lavretskv 

“In what melodrama is there a scene exactly like this’” he 
muttered and went out 

Varvara Pavlovna stood stock-still foi some moments, gave 
a slight shrug of her shoulders, carried the little girl into the 
next room, undressed her and put her to bed She then took up 
a hook, sat down by the lamp, waited for about an hour and 
went to bed herself 

“Eh hien, madame queried her maid, a Frenchwoman she 
had brought with her from Paris, as she was unlacing her corset 
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u Ek bien, Justine ,” she replied, “he’s much older, but I 
believe he is just us kind as he was Give me my gloves 
for the night, lay out my grey gown with the high collar tor 
tomorrow , and don’t forget the mutton chops tor Ada I daie- 
say it will be a job to get them here, but we must try ” 

“A la guerie, comme a la gueire,” retorted Justine, and put 
out the candle 


XXX\I1 

For more than two hours Lavretsky wandered about the 
streets of the town The night he had spent in the outskirts of 
Plans came back to his mind His heart was rent with pain and 
his head, dull and stunned, whirled with the same dark, sense- 
less, furious thoughts “She is alive, she is back,” he whispeied 
in constantly recuriing bewilderment He telt that he had lost 
Liza He fumed with rage, this crushing blow had come like 
a bolt out ot the blue How could he be so credulous as to be- 
lieve that drivelling article, that wretched rag of a paper 9, “Well, 
say I didn’t believe it,” he reflected, “what difference would it 
make 9 I would not have known that Liza loves me, she would 
not have known it either ” He could not shake of! the image, 
the voice, the eyes of his wife and he cursed himself, cursed 
the whole vvoild 

Faint wit'ht weariness and pain he came before dawn to 
Lemm. For a long time no one responded to his knocking, at 
length the old man’s head appeared at a window in a nightcap, 
looking sour and shrunken and utterly unlike the inspired and 
impressive visage which twenty-four hours ago had surveyed 
Lavretsky majestically from the height ot its sublime artistry 
“Wlhat is it 9 ” asked Lemm, “I cannot play for you every 
night, I’ve taken a decoction ” Lavretsky’s face must have looked 
peculiar, for the old man cupped his hand to his eyes, gave his 
late visitor a close scrutiny and opened the door 

Lavretsky came into the room and sank into a chair, the 
old man stood in front of him, drawing his frayed gaudy dress- 
ing robe about him, shivering and gnawing his lips 
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‘ M\ wifes come,’ said La\retsk>, he raised lua head and 
suddenly broke into a mirthless laugh 

Lemm looked dumbstruck, but he did not e\en smile, he 
only drew his robe closer about him 

“Of course, >ou didn’t know,’ went on lavretsky, “I had 
imagined I lead in a newspaper that she was dead ” 

“O-oh, jou read that not long ago'’” asked Lemm 
“Not long ago ’ 

“O-oh,” reiterated the old man, lifting his eyebrows “And 
she is here now’” 

“Yes She is at my house, I I’m a luckless man ” 

He smiled bitter! j 

“’iou’re a luckless man,” repeated Lemm slowly 
“Christopher Fyodorich,” began Lavretsky, “will you deliver 
a note for me’” 

“Hm May I know r to whom’ ’ 

“To Elizave ” 

“Ah, yes, yes, I understand All right And when has it got 
to be delivered’” 

“Tomorrow', as early as possible ” 

“Hm I can send Catherine, my cook No, I’ll take it myself ” 
“And you will bring me an answer’” 

“Yes, I will ” 

Lemm heaved a sigh 

“Yes, my poor young friend, you aie indeed a luckless young 
man ” 

Lavretsky wrote Liza a few T w T ords he told her of his wife s 
arrival, asked her to let him see her — then threw himself (down 
on the narrow sofa and turned his face to the wall, the old man 
lay down, on his bed, tossing restlessly and coughing, and 
drinking his decoction in gulps 

Morning came, and they both got uip They looked at each 
other with strange eyes Lavretsky at that moment felt like 
doing away with himself Catherine the cook brought them some 
had coffee The clock struck eight Lemm put on his hat, and 
saying that he gave his lesson at the Kahtms’ at ten o’clock but 
would invent a plausible excuse, he set out Lavretsky flung him- 
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sell again on the little sola and gum ninth stirred anew m the 
depths of his soul He thought of how Ins wife had dmen him 
out of the house, he imagined Li/a’s position, closed his eyes and 
clasped his hands behind his head At last Lemm came back and 
hi ought him a sciap of paper on which Li/a had written in 
pencil “We cannot meet today, perhaps tonun row evening Fare- 
well ' Lavretsky duly and absent-mmdedh thanked Lemm and 
went home 

He discovered his wde over liei breakfast, Ada, with hei 
head all in ringlets, in a little white frock with blue ribbons, 
was eating mutton chops Vaivara Pavlovna rose at once when 
Laviefsky came in, and stepped forward to meet him with an 
air of sufonussiveness He asked her to follow him into the studs, 
locked the door fiom inside and began to pace up and down 
the room, she sat down demurely with folded hands and followed 
his movements with eyes that weie still beautiful, though Iightlv 
touched up 

Lavretsky could not force himself to speak for some length 
ol time, he realized that he had no control over himself, he 
could clearly see that Varvara Pavlovna was not at all afraid 
of him and merely pretended to look as though she would 
swoon at any moment 

“Look here, madam,” he began at length, breathing heavilv 
and clenching his teeth, “there is no need to deceive each other, 
1 do not believe in your penitence, even if it were sincere it 
would be impossible for me to go back to you, live with you” 

Varvara Pavlovna sat close-lipped and narrow-eyed 

“It is aversion,” she was thinking, “it’s all over 1 I am not 
even a woman in his eyes ” 

“Impossible,” Lavretsky repeated, buttoning his coat right 
up “I don’t know what made vou come here probably you 
have run out of money ” 

“Ah’ You insult me,” whispeied Varvara Pavlovna 

“However, you aie still — unfortunately — ray wife I cannot 
really turn you out now this is the proposal I want to make 
to you You may, this very day if you choose, go to Lavnky, 
live there, there’s a good house there, as you know, you will 
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get w-hatevei you need m addition tft vour ullow'an%£^““TW 
you agree’” 

Varvara Pavlovna uused an embroidered handkercEief to" 
her lace 

“I have told >ou alieady," she said with a nervous twitch 
ol the lips, “that I will agree to everything jou think fit to do 
with me, now it's only ielt foi me to ask jou — will you at 
least let me thank you for voui magnanimity k> ’ 

‘Let's do without thanks, please— it’s better that way,” put 
m Lavretskv hurriedly “And so,” he went on, making lor the 
door, “I can count on ” 

“Tomorrow I will lie at Lavnky,” murmured Varvara Pav- 
lovna, rising respectfully from tier seat “Rut Fyodor Iva- 
mch ” (She did not call him Theodore any" more ) 

“What do you wmnt” 

“I know I have not yet earned forgiveness, hut may I at 
least hope that m time ” 

“Eh, Varvara Pavlovna,” interrupted Lavretsky, “you’re a 
clever woman, and I’m no fool either, I know that you don’t 
care a scrap about that I’ve forgiven you long ago, but there 
has always been an abyss between us ” 

“You will find me submissive,” rejomed Varvara Pavlovna 
bowing her head “I have not forgotten my sin, it would not 
surprise me to know that you were even glad to hear of my 
death,” she put in meekly, pointing to the newspaper which 
Lavretsky had lelt on the table 

Fyodor Ivamch started, the article had been marked m pen- 
cil Varvara Pavlovna regarded him wuth a look of still deeper 
humiliation She was superb at that moment The grey Parisian 
gown clung to her lissom, girlish-looking figure, her shapely 
tender neck encircled in a w T hite collar, the gentle rise and fall 
of her bosom, the arms bare of bracelets or rings — her whole 
figure, from her sleek head to the tip of a barely visible shoe, 
w as so elegant 

Lavretsky glared at her m hatred, very nearly cried “Bravo'” 
very nearly brought bis fist down on her temple, and turned 
on his heel An hour later he was on his way to Vasilyevskoye, 
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and two hours later Yai^aia Paslovnu had hired the smartest 
carriage m town, put on a simple straw hat with a black veil and 
a modest mantle, lett Ada to Justine’s care and repaued herself 
to the Kalitins lrom the information she had elicited Irom the 
servants she learnt that her husband mm ted them every das 

\\\\ III 

The day Lavretsky’s wite aimed m the town of O — was a 
cheerless day tor him and a dreary day lor Liza too She had 
barely gone downstairs and greeted her mother when the sound 
ol horses’ hoofs was heard outside, and she saw with trepida- 
tion that Panshin was riding into the courtyard “He has come 
so early m order to get his answer,” she thought, and was not 
mistaken, attei sauntering a while m the drawing room he 
suggested they should go out into the garden where he demanded 
to know r his tate Plucking up com age Liza told him that she 
could not he his wile He heard her out, standing sideways 
with his hat dxawn dow T n over his forehead, politely, but in a 
changed voice, he asked her whether that w-as her last word 
and whether he had gi\en any ground foi her changing her 
mind, then pressed his hand to his eyes, heaved a short fitful 
sigh and drew his hand away again 

“I did not want to follow the beaten path,” he said m a 
hollow r voice, “T thought to choose a helpmeet after my own 
heart, but obviously it is willed otherwise Farewell, fond dream!” 
He made a low bow to Liza and turned back to the house 

She hoped he would leave at once, but he went into Marya 
Dmitrievna’s room and stayed there close on an hour On leas- 
ing, he said to Liza- “votre mere vous appelle, adieu a Jamal's ” 
mounted his horse and set off at a canter from the house steps 
Liza found Marya Dmitrievna m tears Panshm had apprized 
her of his fate 

“What have you done to me, w r hat have you done?” was 
how the distressed widow commenced her ,plamt “Whom do 
you want? Isn’t he good enough for you? He’s a kammer-jun- 
kerl He’s not a fortune-hunter’ In St. Petersburg he could 
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marry any maid of Honour it he wanted Oh dear, and didn't 
I look forward to if And is it long since you’ve changed your 
mind 9 This thing could not have dropped from the clouds, this 
ill-wind's ot somebody’s blowing I wonder if that oal ot a 
cousin’s not behind it 9 A fine confidant jou have fished up'” 

‘And he, poor dear,” Maija Dmitnevna went on “how 
respectful he i=>, how considerate even in his nnsfoitune' He 
promised not to desert me Oh dear, I will not get over if Oh 
dear, what a splitting headache I have! Send Palasha to me 
You will he the death of me if vou don’t think better of it — do 
vou hear 9 ” And admonishing her several times foi an undutiful 
girl, Mary a Dmitrievna dismissed her. 

Liza went to her room She had scaicely recovered her 
composure after her interview with Panshin and her mother 
when the storm broke out anew, from whence she least expect- 
ed it Marfa Timofe>evna strode into her room, slamming the 
door behind her The old lady’s face was pale, her cap askew% 
her eyes ablaze, and her hands and lips quivering Liza was 
amazed she had never seen her sensible and sober aunt m such 
a state 

“A pretty pass, madam,” Marfa Timofeyevna spluttered in 
a trembling whisper, “a pretty pass' And wheie on earth did 
you learn the likes, my dear' Give me some water, I can 
hardly speak ” 

“Calm yourself, auntie, what is the matter 9 ” said Liza, pass- 
ing her a glass of water “Why, I thought you were not too fond 
of Panshm yourself.” 

Marfa Timofeyevna deposited the glass 

“I can’t dunk — I’ll knock my last teeth out Where does 
Panshm come in 9 What’s Panshm got to do with it 9 Better 
tell me, young lady, who taught you to be making appointments 
at night — eh 9 What now 9 ” 

Liza turned pale 

“Now, don’t you start denying it,” went on Marfa Timo- 
feyevna “Shurochka saw it all with her own eyes and told 
me I’ve forbidden her to ch’atter, hut she’s not a liar.” 

“I am not denying anything, auntie,” said Liza m a low voice- 
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' Oil’ So that's it, is it, \oung lady 9 So \ou made an appoint- 
ment with that old meeh-taced sinner 9 ” 

No ’ 

“IIow then r ' 

“I was gomg down to the drawing room for a book, he wa-. 
m the garden — he called me ” 

“And you went 9 Fine Do you love him, or what?” 

“I love him,” mm mured Li/a 

Goodness gracious' She loves him” Marfa Timofeyevna 
snatched the cap off her head “Loves a married man’ Do you 
hear that, eh’ Loves him'” 

“lie told me ” began Li/a 

“What did he tell you, the darling creature eh 9 ’ 

‘ He told me his wife had died ” 

Marfa Timoieyevna made a sign of the cross “May she 
rest in peace,” she whispered, “she was a vain hussy, God for- 
give her I see So ‘he saw 1 dower He’s a cunning blade, it 
looks He has no sooner killed off one wufe than he goes aftei 
another Sanctimonious snakes' Let me tell you one thing, niece 
in my day, when I was young, maids got it hot for pranks suicb 
as this. Don’t be angry with me, my dear, only fools are angry 
at the truth I gave orders not to admit him today I love him, 
hut this I will never forgive him A widower, if you please! Let 
me have some water As tor sending Panshm about his 
business, you are a clevei girl, but don’t go sitting about at 
nights with that Billy-goat’s breed, those male creatures, don’t 
break my old heart! You’ll find I am not all fondling and 
petting — I can bite too A widower'” 

Marfa Timofeyevna went off and Liza sat down m a corner 
and burst into tears She felt wretched at heart, she had not 
deserved such humiliation Love had brought her no gladness 
twice since yesternight she had been crying Hardly had this 
new and wonderful feeling arisen in her heart, than she was 
already paying such heavy toll and her sacred secret was ex- 
posed to the rude touch.’ of alien hands! She felt ashamed and 
hitter and wounded, but without a vestige of doubt or fear — - 
and Lavretskv was dearer to her than befoie She had wavered 
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only so long as she had not understood bei own mind, hut 
after that meeting, after that hiss, she watered no longer, she 
knew that she loved — and she loved honestly, earnestly, w th 
an affection that vvus strong and hlelong and defiant, she telt 
that no power on eaith could dissever that bond 

XXXIX 

Marya Dmitrievna was gienllv peiturbed when \aivaia Pav- 
lovna Lavretskaya was announced, she was at a loss whethei 
to receive hei or not she was atraid of giving offence to 

Fyodor Ivanich At last, curiosity prevailed “Oh well ” she 
reflected, “she’s one ot the km, too,” and sinking back in her 
armchair, she said to the footman “Show her in ” Several mo- 
ments passed, the door opened, Vaivara Pavlovna swiftly glided 
across the room to Marya Dmitrievna, and without giving hei 
a chance to rise from her chair, bent almost on hei knees 

before her 

“Thanks awfully, deal aunt,” she began in a low tremulous 
voice, speaking m Russian, “Thanks awfully, I did not hope foi 
such forbearance on your part, you are as good as an angel 

Having said which, Varvara Pavlovna impulsively seized 
■one of Marya Dmitrievna’s hands, and pressing it lightly be- 
tween her lavender gloves raised it unctuouslv to her full rosy 
lips Marya Dmitnevna was bewildered beyond words at the 
sight of this beautiful, exquisitely-dressed woman almost pros- 
trated at her feet, she did not know T what to do she would 

have liked to withdiaw her hand, to offer her a seat, to say 

something kind, she got up instead and implanted a kiss on 
Varvaia Pavlovnas smooth scented brow Vaivara Pavlovna 
was quite overcome 

“How do yoiu do, bonjour ,” said Marya Dmitrievna, “of 
course, I never expected but, of course, I am glad to see 
you You understand, my dear, it is not tor me to act as judge 
between man and wife ” 

“My husband, is entirely right, ’ broke in Vaivara Pavlovna 
■“I alone am to blame ” 
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“That is a very laudable sentiment,” rejoined Marya Dmit- 
rievna, “very Have you been here long 9 Have you seen him 9 
But, please, sit down ” 

“I armed yesterday,” answered Varvara Pavlovna, humblv 
taking a seat, “I have seen Fyodor Ivanidh, I have spoken to him ’ 

“Ah' Well, and how did he take it 9 ” 

“I was afraid my coming so unexpectedly would rouse his 
anger,” resumed Varvara Pavlovna, “but he did not depnve 
me of Ins presence ” 

“That is to say, he did not Yes, ves, I understand,” com- 
mented Marya Dmitrievna, “he is only a little rough on the sur- 
face, but he has a kind heart ” 

“Fyodor Ivanich has not forgiven me, he would not hear 
me out But he was so kind as to assign Lavnky for me to 
reside at ” 

“Ah t A beautiful estate'” 

“I am setting out tomorrow', m compliance with his orders, 
but I deemed it my duty to call on you first ” 

“Thanks, thanks awfully, my dear One should never forget 
one’s relations Do voui know-, I am surprised how well you 
speak Russian C’est etonnant ” 

Varvara Pavlovna sighed 

“I have been abroad too long, Marya Dmitrievna, I know 
it, but my heart has always remained Russian and I have not 
forgotten my native land ” 

“Quite, quite, that's a good thing Fyodor Ivanich, however, 
was not expecting you Yes, vou can take it from me la 
I>atrie avant tout Oh, what a lovely mantle that is, may I look 
at it?” 

“Do \ou like it 9 ” Varvara Pavlovna slipped it quickly off 
her shoulders “It’s very simple, from Madame Baudran ” 

“You can see that at once From Madame Baudran How 
charming and clue' I’m sure you must have brought lots of 
fascinating things with you If I could only see them ” 

“My entire toilette is at your service, dearest aunt If you 
permit, I can show some of the things to your maid I have a 
maidservant with me from Pans — she’s a wonderful dressmaker.” 
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“It is very good of you, my dear But ically, I shouldn’t 
like to trouble y ou ” 

“Trouble me . ” rejoined Varvara Pavlov na m a tone ol 
mild reproach “II you want to make me happy, dispose of me 
as you would y oui own property ” 

Marya Dmitrievna melted 

“Vous etes charmante" she murmured “But why don't you 
take off your hat and gloves 9 ” 

“Oh, may I 9 ” asked Varvara Pavlovna, clasping her hands 
pathetically 

“Why, certainly T , you aie dining with us, I hope 9 I I will 
introduce you to my daughter ” Marya Dmitrievna looked 
uneasy “Oh, in for a penny 1 ’ she thought “She is a bit 
out of sorts today ” 

“O, ma tante } how kind of you 1 ” cried Varvara Pavlovna 
and lifted her handkerchief to her eyes 

A servant boy announced Gedeonovsky The old gossip came 
m lavishing bows and smirks Marya Dmitrievna introduced 
him to her guest At first he was throwm into a flutter, but 
Varvara Pavlovna was so bewitchmgly respectful that Ins eais 
soon began to tingle, and gossip, tittle-tattle and flattery dripped 
blandly from his tongue like honey Varvara Pavlovna listened 
with a restrained smile and gradually joined in the conversation 
She spoke modestly of Pans, of her travels, of Baden, she raised 
a laugh from Marya Dmitrievna on two occasions, and each time 
she gave a little sigh as though inwardly reproaching herself for 
unseemly merriment, she obtained permission to bring Ada with 
her next time, taking off her gloves she showed with her smooth- 
skinned hands redolent of soap a la guimauve how and where 
flounces were worn, quillings, lace and rosettes, promised to brmg 
a bottle of Victoria’s Essence, a new English scent, and was de- 
lighted as a child when Marya Dmitrievna agreed to accept it as a 
gift, she was moved to tears at the recollection of the thrill she 
had when she first heard Russian church-bells, “they went 
straight to my heart,” she murmured 
At that moment Liza entered the room. 

Ever since the morning, from the moment when, frozen with 



horror, she had read Lav retsk> s note. Li/a had been steeling her- 
self for the encounter with his wife, she had had a presentiment 
that she would see her Sht made up her mind not to avoid her, 
as a retribution for what she called her sinful hopes The 
sudden crisis in her destury had shaken her to the very core ol 
her being, in some two hours her face had become drawn, but 
she did not shed a single tear “Serves me right'” she said to her- 
self, suppressing with difficulty and emotion a rush of poign- 
ant resenttul impulses that appalled her “Well, I must go'” 
she thought as soon as she heard of the aruval ot Lavretska\a 
and she went down She stood for a long time outside the 
drawing room befoie she could summon up corn age to open 
the door, “I have done her wrong” — with this thought she en- 
tered the drawing room and forced herself to look at her, forced 
herself to smile Varvara Pavlovna came forward to meet her 
the moment she saw her, and bowed slightly, but with defei ence 
“Allow me to introduce myself,” she said unctuously, “yom 
maman has been so gracious, that I hope you too will be 
kind ” The expression on Varvara Pavlovna’s face when she ut- 
tered the last word, her sly smile, the cold yet soft glance, the 
gesture of her hands and shoulders, the very gown she wore, her 
whole being roused such a feeling of repulsion m Lira that she 
was unable to make reply and it was all she could do to holdout 
her hand “This young lady cannot abide me,” thought Varvara 
Pavlovna as she squeezed Liza’s cold fingers, and turning to 
Marya Dmitrievna she murmured ‘ mail elle est delicieuse’” Liza 
faintly coloured there w v as something mocking and insulting m 
this interjection, but she decided not to rely on her impressions 
and took a seat by the window at her tambour Even here Varva- 
ra Pavlovna did not leave her in peace, she went up to her, com- 
plimented her on her taste and skill Liza’s heart beat violently 
and painfully she tried with all her might to keep her chin up 
It seemed to her that Varvara Pavlovna knew everything and 
was tormenting her in malicious glee. To her relief Gedeonovskv 
began to talk to Varvara Pavlovna and diverted her attention 
Liza bent over her tambour and glanced at the other furhvc- 
!v “This is the woman,” she thought, “he once loved ” But 
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she instantly banished the thought ot Lavretsky from hex mind 
she was afraid of losing her self-possession, she felt that hei 
head was gently reeling Marvu Dmitrievna began to talk ot music 

“I have heard, my dear,” she began, “that vou are a 
veritable virtuoso ” 

“I haven’t played for a long time,” retorted Varvaia Pav- 
lovna sitting down promptly to the piano and running her 
fingers defth over the keys “May I 9 ” 

“Please do ” 

Varvara Pavlovna gave a masterly rendering ot a brilliant 
and difficult Hertz etude She had great force and dexterity 

“A sylphid'” cried Gedeonov skv 

“Remarkable’” Mars a Dmitrievna chimed m “Well, Vaivaia 
Pavlovna,” she observed, calling her for the first time bv hoi 
name, “I avow vou have astonished me, you reallv should he 
giving concerts We’ve a musician here, a German, an eccentric 
old fellow, hut a very knowing musician, he gives Liza lessons 
he will be simply crazy over you ” 

“Does Elizaveta Mikhailovna plav too 9 ” enquired Varvaia 
Pavlovna turning her head slightly towards her 

“Yes she doesn’t play badly and likes music but what is 
that compared to you 9 But there is another young man here, 
there’s a man you ought to meet He’s an artist at heart and 
composes very charming things He alone would he able to 
appreciate you fully ” 

“A young man 9 ” said Varvara Pavlovna, Who is he } Some 
poor fellow 9 ” 

“Oh dear, no, our foremost ladies’ man, and not only heie 
but m St Petersburg too A kcimmer- junker, received m the 
best society You have probably heard of him Panshin, Vladinm 
Nikolaich He is here on government business a future min- 
ister I should say!” 

“And an artist 9 ” 

“An artist at heart, and so courteous You shall see him 
He has been coming here very often, I invited him down this 
evening, I do hope he will come,” added Marya Dmitnevna 
with a little sigh and a devious rueful smile 
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Liza understood the smile, but she was not m the mood to 
mind it 

‘ And young 9 ” intoned Varvara Pavlovna 
“Twenty-eight, and extremely good-lookmg Un jeune Jiomme 
accompli, indeed ” 

“A model young man, I should say,” observed Gedeonovsky 
Varvara Pavlovna suddenly struck up a boisteious Strauss 
waltz, opening with such a dazzling strident trill that Gede- 
onovsky was staggered, m the middle of the waltz she unexpect- 
edly introduced a sad theme and finished up with the ana 
from “Lucia,” Fia poco It dawned on her that ga\ music 
was not appropriate to her position The “Lucia” ana, with 
emphasis on the sentimental passages, moved Marya Dmitrievna 
deeply 

“What feeling'” she observed in an undertone to Gedeonovsky 
“A sylphid'” repeated Gedeonovsky, rolling up his ejes 
The dinner hour arrived Marfa Timofeyevna came down- 
stairs when the soup had already been served She greeted Var- 
vara Pavlovna drily, answered her polite talk m monosyllables 
and did not look at her Varvara Pavlovna soon realized that 
there was nothing to be got out of this old lady and gave up 
trying to entertain her, all the kinder was Marya Dmitrievna 
to her guest her aunt’s discourtesy piqued her. Marfa Timo- 
feyevna, however, did not avoid only Varvara Pavlovna, she 
did not look at Liza either, although her eyes were all aghtter 
She sat like a stone image, all yellow and pale and tight-iipped 
and ate nothing Liza looked calm, indeed, the storm within 
her had subsided, she felt oddly benumbed, like a person con- 
demned At dinner Varvara Pavlovna was not very talkative, 
she seemed to have become diffident again and her face wore a 
look of demure melancholy Gedeonovsky alone kept the con- 
versation going with his stones, looking ever and anon uneasily 
at Marfa Timofeye\na and clearing his throat — he always had 
an attack of huskmess when he was about to tell a lie m her 
presence — but she did not hinder him or interrupt When the 
dinner was over it turned ouit that Varvara Pavlovna was very 
fond of whist, Marya Dmitrievna was so delighted by this m- 
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telhgence that she was quite oveicome, saving to heiself “real- 
ly, wliat a tool that Fyodor Ivamch must be* Fancj not appieuat 
mg such a woman'" 

She sat down to a game of cards with her and Gedeonov sh>, 
and Marta Timoievevna led Liza upstairs, saving she looked 
bad and no doubt had a headache 

“Yes, she has an awful headache,” said Maiya Dmitrievna 
addressmg lierselt to Vurvaia Pavlovna and rolling up her ejes 
‘ I get such awful attacks of migraine too . ” 

“Really! ’ murmured Vaivai a Pavlovna 

Li/a went into her aunt’s room and sank limply into a 
chair Marfa Timofeyevna looked at her long and silently, then 
quietly went down on her knees beloie her and silently started 
kissing her hands Liza leaned forward, a flush mounting into 
her face — and began to weep, hut she did not make Marfa 
Timofeyevna get aip, neither did she take her hands away she 
felt that she had no right to take them avvav, to pi (went the 
old lady fiom giving vent to her lemorse and sympathy, Ironi 
begging forgiveness for what had passed the day beloie, and 
Marfa Timofeyevna could not kiss enough those poor, pale, 
powerless hands, while the silent tears flowed horn her e>es 
and from those of Li/a, and the cat Matioss puried in the 
wide armchair among the knitting wool, and the long flame 
flickered and wavered in the little oil lamp before the icon, 
while m the next room, behind the door, Nastasya Karpovna 
stood furtively wiping her eyes with her checked handkerchiel 
twisted into a little ball 


XL 

Meanwhile, dow r n below in the drawing room, the company 
were playing whist Marya Dmitrievna was winning and was m 
a good humour A servant came m and announced the arrival 
of Panshin 

Marya Dmitrievna dropped her cards and began to fidget 
in her chair, Varvara Pavlovna glanced at her witn a quizzical 
smile and then turned her eyes to the door Panshln entered 
attired m a black frock coat with a high English collar hut- 
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toned up to the tin oat “It was not easy for me to obey, but 
you see I have come,” spoke Ins unsmiling, fieshly-shaven face. 

‘Reallj, Woldemar,” cned Marva Dmiti lev na, “you always 
list'd to come in unannounced!” 

, Panshin answered Marya Dmitrievna with his eyes alone, 
bowed politely to her, but did not kiss her hand She introduced 
him to Varvara Pavlovna, he tell back a pace, bowed to her 
just as pohtelv but with a tinge of elegance and deference, and 
sealed himself at the card table The game was soon over 
Panshm made enqunie, about Eh/aveta Mikhailovna, heard that 
she was indisposed, miu mured Ins regret, then he dropped into 
conversation with Vaivai a Pavlovna, diplomatically weighing 
and enunciating incisively each word and lending a polite ear 
to hei anssveis The solemnity of his diplomatic tone, however, 
had no effect on Vaivara Pavlovna and touched no answering 
chord On the contrary, she studied him with a jovial regard, 
talked m a casual tone, while her fine nostrils quivered slightly 
as though with suppxessed math Marya Dmitrievna began to 
extol her gifts, Panshm politely, as far as his collar would 
permit him, inclined his head, averung that ‘he was convinced 
of it all the time,” and led off on a tack that brought him al- 
most to Mettermch himself Vaivai a Pavlovna narrowed her 
velvety eves and murmuring in an undei tone “Whv, hut you 
are an artist too, an confrere ,’ added sotto voce “venezi” with 
a nod towards the piano This one vvord “venez'” which she 
had let fall had an instantaneous, almost magical, effect on 
Panshm His grave mien vanished, his face broke out into 
smiles, he brightened up, unbuttoned his coat and repeating - 
/‘not much of an artist, alas 1 but vou, I hear, are a real artist,” 
he followed Varvaia Pavlovna to the piano 

“Make him sing his song — about the floating moon,” cned 
Maiya Dmitrievna 

“Do you sing 9 ” a-sked Varvara Pavlovna flashing at him a 
swift smile “Sit down ” 

Panshm began to plead excuses 

“Sit down,” she repeated, drumming her fingers insistently 
on the back of the chair 
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He sat down, coughed, pulled at Ins collai and sang lus song 
“ Charmant pronounced Vaivaia Pavlovna, ‘Sou smg veiy 
well, vous avez du style, smg it again ” 

She mov r ed round the piano and stood directly facing Pan- 
shin He repeated Ins song, communicating to his voice a melo- 
diamatic tremor Varvara Pavlovna gazed at him steadily, prop- 
ping her elbows on the piano and holding her white hands 
level with hei lips Pan slnn finished 

“ Charmant , charmante idee she said with the calm assur- 
ance ol a connoisseur “Tell me, have you written anything ior 
a woman’s voice, for a mezzo-soprano 9 ’ 

“I hardly compose anything at all,” said Panshin, “I just 
do it to amuse myself, you know but do you smg 9 ” 

“Yes” 

“Oh! smg us something, do'” uiged Marya Dmitrievna 
Varvara Pavlovna pushed her han back fiom hei flushed 
cheeks and tossed her head 

“Our voices ought to go well together,” she murmured, 
turning to Panshin, “let us smg a duet Do you know Son ge- 
loso, oi La ci darem, or Mira la bianca luna u> ” 

“I sang Mira la bianca luna once upon a time, replied Pan- 
shxn “but that was ages ago and I've foi gotten it ” 

“Never mind, we will rehearse it m a low voice Allow me ’ 
Varvaia Pavlovna sat down to the piano Panshin stood 
beside her They sang through the duet in an undertone, Vai- 
vara Pavlovna correcting him seveial times, then they sang 
it aloud and repeated twice Mira la bianca lu u una Var- 
vara Pavlovna’s voice had lost its freshness but she managed 
it very dexterously Panshin was shy at first and a little out 
of tune, but he soon warmed up, and if his performance was 
not quite irreproachable, he made up for it wuth shrugs of the 
•shouldei s and a swaying of the body and an occasional lifting 
of the hand like a true singer Varvara Pavlovna played two 
or three pieces of Tihalberg’s and coquettishly “recited” a 
French ariette Marya Dmitrievna could not find words to ex- 
press her delight, several times she had wanted to send lor 
Liza, Gedeonovsky too was at a loss for words and could only 
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shake his head, when he suddenly yawned and barely managed 
to disguise it The yawn was not lost on Varvara Pavlovna, she 
suddenly turned her back to the piano, murmured “assez de 
mnsique comme qn, let us talk,” and folded her arms, “Oui, 
a<isez de mu&ique repeated Panshin gaily and plunged into 
smal'I-talk — light, sparkling, and m French “Quite like m the 
best Parisian salon,” thought Marya Dmitnevna, listening to 
their irrelevant fme-spun chit-chat Panshm was enjoying him- 
self immensely, his eyes shone, his lace was wreathed m smiles, 
at first, on meeting Marya Dmitrievna’s gaze, he would 
pass his hand across his face, knit his brows and sigh fitfully, 
but lalei he forgot about her entirely, and abandoned himself 
to the enjoyment of this semi-vv orldly, semi-artistic parlance 
Varvara Pavlovna, it appeared, was quite the philosophei she 
had a ready answer for oveiythmg, she never falteied, never 
had doubts on am scoie, one could see that she had conversed 
much and often with clever men of eveiy soil and kind All 
her thoughts and feelings revolved round Paris Panshm turned 
the conversation on literature it Iranspned that she, like 
he, lead only French books George Sand drove her to exas- 
peration, Balzac she respected, though he was tedious Sue and 
Scribe, she consideied, had a piotound knowledge of human 
nature, and Dumas and Feval she vvoi shipped, at bottom how- 
ever, she piefened Paul de Kock to them all, but of course she 
did not even mention his name Indeed, literature did not in- 
terest her very much Vaivara Pavlovna skilfully steered clear 
of anything even remotely reminiscent of her own situation, 
of love there was not a mention m her conversation, in fact, 
its drift was rather one o/ austerity where the passions were 
concerned, of disenchantment and humility Panshm expostu- 
lated, she demurred but strange to say, while her lips uttered 
words of stricture, severely condemnatory at times, the sound 
of these words was stroking and caressing and her eyes spoke 
exactly what those lovely eyes spoke it was hard to say, but 
their purport was dim and sweet and unforbiddmg Panshm 
tried to fathom their secret meaning, he too tried to make his 
eyes speak, but he felt all his efforts were m vain, he realized 
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that Varvaia Pavlo\na as a lione->s ixoni foreign putts stood aho\e 
him, and consequently he was not completely at his ease Vai 
\aia Pu\ Io\ na had a habit oi ligliih touching the sleeve ot the 
pei son whom slie happened to be talking to, these momenta!} 
contacts had a most disquieting eflecl on Madinnr Nikolaitli 
Varvaia Pavlovna possessed the lacultv oi gt fling on easily with 
people, within two liours it seemed to Panshin that he had known 
her f oi yeais, While Li/a, the gill he really loved, and whom he 
had the evening before proposed to, was swallowed up in a mist, 
as it weie Tea was served, the conveisalion became still mou 
unconstrained Marya Dmitrievna rang for the servant hoy ana 
told him to tell Liza she should come dow’n if her head was 
better At the mention of Liza's name Panshin fell to discussing 
self-sacrifice and mooted the point as to whether men or women 
were more given to self-sacufice Marya Dmitrievna instantly 
became excited, claimed that women were more prone to self- 
sacrifice than men, vowed she would prove it there and then, 
got herself m a tangle and w r ound up with a rather lame lllu 
stration Varvara Pavlovna picked up a music-book, screened 
herself with it and, bending towards Panshin while taking small 
bites at a cake, she remarked sotio voce with a bland smile on 
her lips and m her eyes “ Elle n’a pa* invente la poudre, la 
bonne dame." Panshm was somewhat taken aback and astonished 
at Varvara Pavlovna’s temerity, but he did not suspect the 
measure of derision this unexpected burst of candour eon 
tamed for his own person, and forgetful of all the kindness, 
and devotion Maiya Dmitrievna had shown him, of the dinners 
sthie had given him and the money she had loaned him he 
replied (wretched man) with the same smile and m the same 
tone- “jre crois bien ” — nay, not even so, but “ j’crois benl” 

Varvara Pavlovna shot him an amiable glance and got up 
Liza came in, Marfa Timofeyevna had tried m vam to dissuade 
her she was determined to go Ihiough with her oideal Varvara 
Pavlovna advanced to meet her together with Panshin, who 
reassumed the diplomatic look 

“How are you feeling 1 ?” he asked Liza 
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“I am belter now, thank vou,” she replied 
“We have been ha\ing a little music heie, it’s a pity you 
haven’t heaid Vaivai a Pa\lo\na She sings remarkably well, 
line artiste consommee ” 

“Come heie, ma chere called Marya Dmitrievna 
Varvara Pavlovna responded dutifully, like a child, and sat 
down on a little stool at her feet Marya Dmitrievna had called 
her away so as to leave her daughter alone lor at least a mo- 
ment with Panshin, she still cherished a hope that the girl 
would come to her senses Besides, an idea had occurred to her 
which she was eager to divulge forthwith 

“Do you know,” she whispered to Varvaia Pavlovna, “I want 
to try to reconcile you with your husband, I won’t say that 
I’ll succeed, but I can make an attempt He has a gieat regaid 
for me, you know ’ 

Varvara Pavlovna laised hei eyes slowly to Marya Dmitnevna 
and crossed her hands in a beautiful gestuie 

“You would be my saviour, ma tante she said piteouslv , 
“I don’t know how to thank you for being so good to me, but I 
have vvionged Fyodor Ivamch loo deeply , he cannot forgive me ” 
“But did v t ou realh ” began Marya Dmitrievna prob- 
mgly 

“Don’t ask me,” bioke m Varvara Pavlovna, dropping hei 
eyes, “I was young and frivolous But I don’t want to ex- 
cuse myself ” 

“Well, anywayg why shouldn’t we try 9 Don’t despair,” re- 
joined Marya Dmitrievna, and was on the point of patting her 
on the cheek when she glanced at her face with misgiving ‘ She’s 
demure enough,” she thought, “but she’s certainly a lioness ” 
“Are you ill 9 ” Panshin meanwhile was saying to Liza 
“Yes, I am not well ” 

“I understand you,” he murmured after a prolonged silence 
“Yes, I understand you ” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I understand you,” repeated Panshm knowingly, it was 
the only thing he could find to say 

Liza was disconcerted, then she thought “Let it be so 1 ” 
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Panshin assumed an <m oi mjsterv and iell silent, glancing to 
one side with a stem expression 

“I believe it has ahead} shuck eleven ’ observed Man, a. 
Dmitriev na 

The guests took the hint and rose to take then leave k pio- 
mise was extracted Irom Varvaia Pavlovna that she would come 
to dme the next dav and bung Ada, Gedeonovskv who had nearlv 
dozed oil' in a corner ollered to see her home Panshin solemnly 
bowed to eveivbodj, and on the steps outside, when assisting 
Varvara Pavlovna into hei cairiage, he squeezed hei hand and 
cried alter her au revoir 1 Gedeonovsky sat beside hex, all the 
way she beguiled the time by resting the tip ot hei daintv toot, 
inadvertently as it weie, on his, he was flustered and started 
paying her compliments, she simpeied and made eves at him 
when the light ot a sheet lamp fell into the carnage The wait/ she 
had placed was nngmg m her head, she was tingling with excite- 
ment, vvherevei she was she had meiely to conjme up lights, 
a ball-room, figuies whirling to the strains oi music — and her 
blood was on fire, hei eyes became strangeh bluri ed, a smile ho- 
vered about her lips, and hex Whole body thrilled with a sense ot 
bacchanalian grace When she reached home Varvara Pavlovna 
skipped lightly out of the carriage — could anyone but a lioness 
do that the wav she did it 9 — faced round to Gedeonovsky and 
suddenly burst into a peal of merry laughter right under his nose 

“An engaging person,” reflected the priv> -councillor as he 
bent his steps homeward, where a servant was awaiting him 
with a glass of opodeldoc, “It’s well I am a respectable man 
I wonder why she laughed though?” 

Marta Timofeyevna sat all night at Liza’s bedside 

XLI 

Lavretsky was a day and a half at Vasilyevskoye and spent 
most of the time prowling about the neighbourhood He could 
not stay long m one place his heart was racked with grief, he 
suffered all the torments of ceaseless, violent and impotent pas- 
sions He remembered the emotions that flooded his soul the 
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day after his ax rival m the country, he remembeied the plans 
he had then made, and was turious with himself What could 
have torn him iiom what lie had known to be his duty, the sole 
k<sk of his future 9 The thnst f or happiness — once again the thirst 
foi happiness' “It seems that MikhaloMch was right, ’ he thought 
“You wanted to taste the joys of life a second time,’’ he solilo- 
quized, ‘Sou ha\e forgotten that it is a Iu\ui\, an unmet ited 
boon even when it comes once to a man You say it wa-s not 
complete, it was spunous 9 Veiy well, then pio\e\our title to com- 
plete and genuine bliss' Look lound ion — who is there blest with 
happiness, who is joyful 9 Take that peasant going to the meadow 
with his scythe — mayhap he is contented with his late 9 

“Well, would you care to change places with him 9 Think 
of your mother what she asked ot life w T as so infinitesimally 
small, — and what was doled out to her 9 It seems you simply 
boasted when you told Panshm you had come to Russia to plough 
the land, you have come to go philandering after the girls m 
your old age Directly you received news ot your freedom you 
dropped everything, forgot everything on earth and ran like a 
schoolboy after a butterfly ” The image of Liza rose contin- 
uously to his mind amidst these broodmgs, he dismissed it with 
an effort, as he did that other plaguing image, those imperturb- 
ably roguish, lovely, hateful features Old Anton perceived that 
his master was out ol sorts, after sighing once or twice behind 
the door and once or twice m the doorway he finally made bold 
to go up to him and advised him to take a drink of something 
warm Lavretsky shouted at him, told him lo get out and then 
begged his pardon, but thus only saddened Anton still more. 
Lavretsky could not stay m the drawing room, his great-grand- 
father seemed to be looking down densively from the canvas at 
this weakling of a descendant “Bah' You poor fish'” his 
wry month seemed to be sneering “Come,” he said to himself, 
‘it can’t be that I will let myself go to pieces, give in to this 
scratch 9 ” (Men badly wounded in war always refer to their 
wounds as “a scratch ” Unless he deceived himself man could not 
live on earth ) “Am I a snivelling boy after all 9 All right I had a 
close glimpse, I almost held in my hands the chance of happiness 
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of a lifetime — and it suddenly -vanished, but then m a lottery too, 
a slight turn of the wheel — and the beggai would become a rich 
man It it’s not to be, it’s not to be, and that’s all there is to it 
I will set about my business with clenched teeth and force myself 
to keep quiet, it’s not the first time either I’ve had to take a hold 
on myself What made me slink away, why am I sticking here 
with my head buried m a bush like an ostrich 9 Iso nerve to face 
the music 9 — nonsense 1 Anton,” he shouted out aloud, “have the 
tarantass brought round at once ” “Yes,” he reflected again, “I 
must force myself to keep quiet, I must pull myself together ” 

With reasonings such as these Lavretsky sought to ease his 
pain, but the pain was deep gnd poignant and e\en Apraxia, 
who was bereft not so much of mind as of all emotion, shook her 
head and followed him sadly with her eyes as he got into the 
tarantass to go to town The horses went off at a canter, he sat 
stiff and motionless, staring motionlessly at the road before him. 

XLII 

Liza had written Lavretsky the day before asking him to 
call m the evening, but he first went to his rooms He found 
neither his wife nor his daughter at home, the servants told 
him that she had gone with the child to the Kahtms The in- 
formation astonished and infuriated lnm. “It looks as though 
Varvara Pavlovna has made up her mind to lead me a dog’s life,” 
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he reflected, with hatied binning m lus heait He began to pace 
to and fro, kicking and throwing aside tojs, books and feminine 
things that got in his wa> , he called Justme and ordered her 
to clear away all that “mbbisli’ “Out, Monsieur,” she said with 
a grimace and began to set the 100m in order, stooping grace- 
fully and giving Lavretsky to understand with her every move- 
ment that she thought him an uncouth hear He glared bale- 
ful!}. at her dissolute hut still “piquant” mocking Parisian face, 
her white oversleeves, her silk pmalore and little cap He dis- 
missed her at length, and attei long hesitation — Varvara Pavlov - 
na not having returned — he decided to go to the Kahtms, not to 
Maiva Dmitrievna (he would not enter her drawing room, that 
room wheie his wite was, for anything m the world), but to Marta 
Timofeyev na, he lemembered that the staucase from the servants’ 
entrance led straight to her apartment He decided on this course 
Chance favoured him, m the couityaid he met Shurochka who 
conducted him to Marfa Timofevevna He found her, contrary to 
hei usual habit, alone, she was sitting in a comer, without a cap 
on, ‘her body huddled and hei hands crossed over her bi east She 
was verj upset when she saw Lavielskv, got briskly to her feet 
and began to pace about the loom as though searching for her cap 
“Ah, it’s you, its 5 ou,” she began, avoiding his eyes and 
fussing about the loom, “well, good day to \ou Ah, well' There 
you are Where were you yesteiday 9 So she’s come, yes, of 
course Well, it can’t be helped ” 

Lavretsky sank into a chair 

“There, sit down, sit down,” continued the old lady “You 
came straight upstairs 9 Why, yes, to be sure Well 9 So you 
came to see me? Thanks ” 

The old lady paused, Lavretsk} did not know wdiat to say 
io her, but she understood him. 

“Liza yes, Liza s been here a little w r hile ago,” she went 
on, tying and untying the sti ings of her reticule “She is not feel- 
ing well Shurochka, where are you 9 Come here, my dear, 
why can’t you sit still 9 I have a headache too I suppose it’s 
through that singing and music ” 

“What singing, aunt 9 ” 
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“Why, the> ve been at those — now, what d’ve call ’em 
duet things And all in Italian too cht-chi and clia-cha, just like 
magpies They’d begin to draw out the notes fit to make all \our 
teeth ache That iellow Panshin and jour bettei halt And how 
soon the> became thick, no standing on ceiemom, just like 
among relations Come to think of it, though, even a dog will 
try to find a home You can’t expect it to polish as long as there’s 
folks as don’t drive it away ” 

“Still, Id never have believed it,” observed Lavietskv, “it 
wants a lot of nerv e ” 

“No, ray dear, not nerve, but calculation God lm give Iiert 
You le sending her to Lavnky, I hear 9 ’ 

“Yes, I'm putting that estate at Vaivaia Pavlovna s disposal ’ 
“Has she asked for money 9 ’ 

“Not yet ’ 

‘Well, that’ll come soon enough But I ve only just taken 
a good look at you, my dear You’re not ill aie you 9 ” 

“No ” 

“Shuiochka 1 ” cried Marfa Timofevevna “Go and tell Eli- 
zaveta Mikhailovna — that is, no, ask her She’s dow minus, 
isn’t she 9 ” 

“Yes ” 

“Well, then ask hei what she s done with my book She’ll 
know ” 

“Very well ” 

The old lady began potteung about the room again, opening 
and closing the drawers in the chest Lavretsky sat motionless 
Suddenly light steps were 'heard on th© stairs, and Lira 
came m 

Lavretsky rose and bowed, Liza stopped at the door 
“Lira, Liza dear,” said Marfa Timofeyevna fussily, ‘ Where’s 
my book 9 What have you gone and done with the book 9 ” 

“What book, auntie 9 ” 

“Gracious me, the book' I didn’t call you though There, 
it doesn’t matter What’s going on downstairs 9 Here Fyodor 
Ivamch has come. How’s your head 9 ” 

“It’s all right” 
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“\ou alvvuv s sav all light What s going on down theie — 
inusif again 9 ” 

“No, tliev’ie playing cards ” 

“To be sine, she s good at everything Shurochka, I see 
vou want to go and play m Hie garden Run along” 

‘ Oh no, Marla Timolevevna ” 

‘Come, don t argue now, xun along Nastasva Kaipovna is 
out in thegai den by herseli, go and keep her companv Come, 
that’s a good girl 55 Shurochka departed “Wheie on earth is my 
cap 1 ? Wheie has it got to now’ 9 ’ 

“Let me look loi it,” said Liza 

“You sit where vou are I still have the use of my legs I 
suppose it’s m my bedioom ” 

Casting a sidelong glance at Lavretsky, Marfa Timofeyevna 
went out She had left the door ajar, but suddenly came back 
and shut it 

Liza leaned back in her chan and slowly put her hands to 
her face, Lavretsky did not stir from his place 

“So this is how we were to meet again,” he broke the silence 
Liza removed her hands from her face 

“Yes,” she said m a low voice “We’ve been punished all 
too soon ” 

“Punished,” murmured Lavretsky “What have you been 
punished for 9 ” 

Liza raised her eyes to his They expressed neither grief nor 
anxiety, they looked shrunken and faded There was a pallor 
on her face and parted lips 

Lavretsky’s heart contracted with compassion and love 
“You wrote me it is all aver,” he whispered, “aye, it is all 
over — before it had begum ” 

“We must forget all that,” murmured Liza, “I am glad you 
came, I wanted to write you, but it is better so Only we must 
make the most of these minutes We must both do our duty 
now You, Fyodor Ivamch, must make it up with your wife ” 
“Liza!” 

“1 beg you to do that, only so we can make amends lor 
what has happened Think it over — you will not deny me this.” 
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‘ Liza, for God's sake — what jou demand is impossible I am 
prepared to do anything jou command me, hut to make up with 
her now 1 III put up with am thing I'se torgotten and foigis- 
en but T can't compel ms heart to Whv that's cruel’" 

“I am not asking sou to do what 3.011 sas, do not lrvc 
ssnth her if sou cannot, but make it up svith her,” replied Li/a 
and cosered hoi face again with hei hands “Think ol sour 
little daughter, do this foi me ” 

“Veiy w T ell,” muttered Lasretskv through clenched teeth, 
“I ssill do that, I suppose, I’ll do my duts T that way But sshat 
about you — what does your duty consist m 
“I know what my duty is to be ” 

Lavretsky started 

‘ You’re not thinking ot mairymg that Panshm lellow are 
sou'*” he demanded 

A wan smile flitted acioss Liza’s countenance 
“Oh, no 1 ’ she said 

“Ah, Li/a, Li/a’” cued Lasietsky, ‘how happs ss T e might 
base been’ ’ 

Liza looked at him again 

‘ Now jou see >ouisclf, Fyodor Ivanich, that happiness docs 
not depend upon us, but on God ’ 

“Yes, because you 

The dooi leading into the ne\t room opened qurkly and 
Marla Timofeyevna reappeared svith her cap in her hand 

“I’ve found it, drat it,” she said, standing between Lasietsks 
and Liza “Probably mislaid it ms sell That’s w r liat age does 
to you, alack! Come to think of it, youth is no bettei either 
Are \ r ou going to Lavnky too with your wife?” she added, turn- 
ing to Fyodor Ivanich 

“With her to Lavnky? I? I don’t know,” he murmuied afiei 
a pause 

“Are you going down?” 

“Not today” 

“Well, you know best, but you ought to go down, Liza Oh, 
goodness gracious, I haven’t fed the bullfinch yet Wait a mo- 
ment, I’ll soon ” 
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And Marfa Timofeyevna hxuned out without putting on her 

cap 

Lavretsky stepped quickly up to Liza 

“Liza,” he began in a supplicating \oice, “we aie parting 
for ever, my heart is breaking — give me jour hand m fare- 
well ” 

Liza laised her head She regarded him with dimmed weary 
eyes 

“No,” she murmured, and diew back the hand she had al- 
ready held out, “no, Lavretsky (it was the first time she had 
used this name), I will not give jou my hand What is the good 9 
Go awav, I imploie vou You know that I love you Yes, I 
love jou,” she added with an effoil, ‘but no no” 

She pressed her handkerchief to her lips 
“Give me, at least, that handkerchief ” 

The door creaked The handkei chief slid to Liza’s lap. 
Lavietsky caught it befoie it diopped, thrust it quickly into 
his pocket, and, turning xound, met Marfa Timofeyevna’s gaze 
“Li/a, darling, I believe your mothei’s calling you” said 
the old lady 

Liza got up at once and went out 
Marfa Timofeyevna lesumed her seat m the corner 
Lavretsky began to take his leave 
“Fedya,” she said suddenly 
‘Yes, auntie 9 ’ 

“\re you a man of honoui 9 ’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“I am asking you — are you a man of honour 9 ” 

“I hope so ” 

“Hm Pledge me your word that you are a man of honour ” 
“Have it your way But what is it all about 9 ” 

“I know w r hat it is all about And you too, my dear, if you’ll 
give the matter a thought — you’re no fool, you know — you’ll 
understand what I’m aiming at And now, my dear, good-bye 
Thank you for coming to see me, and remember, you have 
given your word of honour, Fedya, come, kiss me Ah, my dear 
boy, it’s hard for you, I know, but then it’s not easy for any- 
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one I used to em v the flies once — there, I thought, they’re hav- 
ing a good lime out oi hie — until one night I heard one of the 
fellows whining in the spider’s clutches, no, thought I, they 
ha\e their troubles too It can’t be helped, Fedya Now don't 
torget your promise Go now Good-bye 1 

Lavretskv went down the back stuns and had reached the 
gates when a manservant overtook him 

“Mary a Dmitrievna would like to see vmi, he said to 
Lavretsky 

‘Tell hei, my man, that I cant just now ’ Fyodor 
Ivanich began 

“The mistress told me to say it was veiy particular,” went 
on the servant; “she told me to tell you she was alone ” 

“Have the visitois gone 9 ” asked Lavietsky 
“Yes sir,” lejomed the servant with a grin 
Lavietsk\ shrugged his shoulders and followed him 


XLIII 

Marya Dmitrievna was sitting alone m hei boudoir in a 
Voltairean armchaii, and sniffing eau-de-cologne on a little table 
at her side stood a glass of orange-flovvei vvatei She was agi- 
tated and seemed to be somewhat apprehensive 
Lavretsky came m 

“You wanted to see me,” he said, bowing coldly 
“Yes,” replied Maiya Dmitrievna, taking a sip of water “I 
heard that you had gone straight up to my aunt, I gave orders 
to ask you in — I wanted to have a talk with you. Sit down, 
please ” Marya Dmitrievna drew a deep breath “You know,” 
she went on, “that your wife lias come ” 

“I know that,” rejoined Lavretsky- 

“Well, then, that is, what I wanted to say is she came to 
see me, and I received her, that is what I wanted to see you 
about, Fyodor Ivanich I, thank God, enjoy the esteem of every- 
body, and nothing on earth would induce me to do anything 
that was not respectable and proper Although I anticipated 
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that it would displease jou, 1 couldn t find the heart to refuse 
her, F\odor Ivamch, she’s a relation altei all — tlnough you, 
now, pul yourself in mv position, what right had I to shut m\ 
doois on her — don’t you agree 9 ” 

‘You ha\e no leason to lie worrving over that, Marya 
Dmitnevna,” replied Lavretsky “You did the right thing, I am 
not m the least angiy 1 haven’t the slightest intention of debai- 
ring Varvara Pavlovna from the society ol her acquaintances, 
I did not look m today snnplv because I did not want to meet 
her — that is all ” 

“Oh, how glad I am to heai jou sa\ that, F\odor I\amch, ’ 
cried Marya Dmitrievna; “though I must say I always expected 
it of \our generous nature As to my worr\mg — that is not 
surprising, for I too am a woman and a mother And your wife, 
you know ot course, I cannot be \our judge — I told her so 
myself, but she is such an amiable person, she is realh so de- 
lightful I don’t see how one can help liking her ” 

Lavietsky smiled uomcally and toyed with his hat 
“And this is what I wanted to say to you besides, Fyodor 
Ivamch,” rattled on Marva Dmitrievna moving up closer to 
him, “if you could ha\e seen how* modestly she carues hersell, 
how respectlul she is' It is ieal]y quite touching And if you 
could have heard in what teims she speaks of \nu ! I’m entnelv 
to blame, she says, I didn’t appreciate him, she sa>s, he’s not 
a man, she savs, he’s an angel Indeed, that’s what she says 
— an angel She is so contrite ’Pon mv word I’ve never 
seen such contrition in all my life’” 

“Excuse my curiosity, Marva Dmitrievna,’ murmured Lav- 
retsky, “I’m told Varvara Pavlovna has been singing here — did 
she sing while she was being contrite, eh 9 ” 

“Oh, it’s a shame to talk like that! She sang and played the 
piano only to please me, because I insistently begged her to, 
almost commanded her She was looking sad, so sad; now, 
thought I to myself, what could I do to divert her — and then 
I’d heard that she had such a wonderful talent' I assure you, 
Fyodor Ivamch, she is utterly crushed, ask Sergei Petrovich if 
you like — a heartbroken woman, tout-a-fait, really, you know!” 
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Lavietsky only shrugged his shouldeis 

‘And then what a little angel is that Ada ol \ouis, what an 
adorable child' She is so sweet, such a clevei little thing, and 
she speaks French marvellously’, and undei stands Russian too — 
called me auntie And you know, she s not the least shv like 
most children ot her age, not at all And how she resembles you, 
Fyodoi lvanicli, it’s most extiaoulmaiy The eyes, the 
eyebrows well, just tne image 01 you 1 m not particularly 
loud ol little children, I must eonless, but I\e simply lost my 
heait to youi little girl” 

“Mary a Dmitrievna,” Lavretsky ejaculated, ‘may I ask you, 
what is yorn object m telling me all this?” 

“My object* Mary a Dmitrievna took anothei smll at Uie eau- 
de-cologne and a sip ol watei “Well, I am telling you this, Fyodor 
Ivanich, because I am a relation ol yours, alter all, I take a 
warm interest in you I know youi lieai t is ot the best Listen, 
mon cousin, 1 am at any rale a woman oi experience and will 
not speak at random loigive her, loigive your wile” Maiya 
Dmitrievna’s eyes suddenly brimmed wuth tears “JuM think her 
youth, her inexperience perhaps a bad example she hadn’t the 
kind of mothei who could have set her right Foigive hei, Fyo- 
dor Ivanich, she has been punished enough ” 

The tears trickled do war Mary a Dmitnevna’s cheeks, she did 
not wipe them away she liked a cry Lavretsky sat as it on 
thorns “My’ God,” he thought, “what torture, what a day this 
has been’” 

“You do not answer,” Marya Dmitiievna began again, “how 
am I to take it? Can you leally be so cruel? No, I will not believe 
it I feel that my words have convinced you Fyodor Ivanich, 
God will reward you for your generosity, and now receive your 
wife from my hands ” 

Lavretsky instinctively got up from his chair, Marya Dmit- 
rievna rose too, and moving swiftly behind a screen, reappeared 
leading Varvara Pavlovna by the hand Pallid and lifeless, with 
downcast eyes, she seemed to have relinquished all thought and 
volition of her own— and delivered herself utterly into Maiya 
Dmitrievna’s hands 
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Lavrclsk> lecoiled 

“You were here all Ihe time'” he evclaimed 
“She is not to blame,” broke m Maiva Dmitrievna hurnedlv, 
“she would not stay on any account, but I commanded her to re- 
main, I put hei behind the scieen She assured me this \yould 
only make you angnei, I would not even listen to hex, I know 
you betlei than she does Come, take youi wife horn my hands, 
come, Vatyu, don’t be afraid, go down on joui knees ’ (she gave 
a lug at hex aim), “and my blessings ” 

‘Wait a minute Alai y a Dnntnevna,” mlei]ecled Lavretsky m 
a low hut teinble voice “I daiesay jou are fond of aflectmg 
scenes” (Lavietsky was not mistaken Man a Dnntnevna still 
retained her sclioolgnl’s passion lor theatrical effects), “they 
amuse \ou, hut they mav be veiv painful to othei people 
However, I am not going to talk to you m this scene you are 
not the pnncipal charactei What do you want of me, Madame,” 
he added, turning on his wife “Haven’t I done what I could for 
you 9 Don’t tell me you haven’t laid this plot, I won’t believe 
you — and you know that I cannot believe vou What then do you 
want 9 You’ie a clever woman — you do nothing without a motive 
You must understand that to live with you as I lived before is 
out of the question, not that I am angiy w r ith you, but because 
I am not the man 1 was I told vou that the dav alter you came 
hack, and you no doubt agree with me now m your heait ol 
hearts But you want to reinstate yourself in the vvoild’s opinion 
it is not enough for you to live m my house, you want to live 
with me under the same root — isn’t that so 9 ” 

“I want you to forgive me,” said Vaivara Pavlovna without 
raising her eyes 

“She wants you to forgive her,” repeated Marya Dmitrievna 
“And not for my sake, hut for Ada’s,” whispered Vaivara 
Pavlovna 

“Not for hei sake, but for Ada’s,” re-echoed Marya 
Dmitrievna 

“Very good Is that what you want 9 ” uttered Lavretsky 
with an effort “Very well, I consent to that too ” 

Varvara Pavlovna threw him a keen glance, and Marya Dmit- 
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iitsna t\<Aum<d There, God lu {hanked ami \at 

\ara Pu\ lm na again b\ tht aim Now leteise irom ms 
hands 

Wait a nunutt, I tell sou, Iasietsks mteuupted I at* tee 
lo Inc ssith m>u Vai\aia Paslosna lu* went on, that is, I will 
take \<m to Lasuks and Use there with \<m as lent' as T can 
stand il, then 111 go aw as and come down Irom turn* to tune 
You see, T don t want to decuse sou l»nt do not ask me 
moie than that You ssould laugh smuselt were I to take <mr 
good cousin on hei ssord and told sou to ms bosom, ami stait 
assuring sou that that what has been has not been, that the 
tolled tite can blossom again But 1 see one must bow Indore 
the mes liable You will not undei stand these words the was I 
mean but nevei mind I icpeat, I wall live with you no, 
that I coulcln t promise 1 will be teconciled with you, 1 will 
legaul s'ou as ms wife again 

“Gne hei at least soui hand on it,' said Maisa I)nutri°s'- 
na, sshose teais had alreads iun drs 

’ I base nevei deceived Vaivat a Paslovna set, ietmted 
Las retskv “She will take my word tor it [ will see hei off 
to Lasuks and remember, Varvara Paslovna, this arrangement 
will he consideied soid as soon as von leave Lasuks Vnd now, 
with soui leas r e, I woll go ’ 

He bowed to both ladie,s and hmried out 

‘ \ ou’re not taking hei with you,” called out Mars a 
Dmitnesna 

“Let him be,” whispeied Vaivara Pavlovna to hei, and prompt- 
ly fell on hei neck, lavishing terms of gratitude, kissing her 
hands and calling her her benefactress 

Marya Dmitrievna accepted her blandishments indulgently . 
hut at bottom she was displeased svith Lavretsky, with Varvara 
Pavlovna and with the whole scene she had devised It did 
not turn out nearly as touching as she had expected, Varvara 
Paslovna, she thought should have flung herself at her hus- 
band’s feet 

“How is it s'ou didn’t understand me‘ > ” she queried, “I 
kept on telling you down'” 
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‘Its be Hei so, deal auntie, don t wonj — eveiy thing went 
oil splendidly,’ Vaivai a Pavlov n i assmed hei 

‘True, lies as cold as ice,’ observed Mary a Dnntnevna 
“You did not crv, to be sine, but then I cued my eyes out to 
him So he wants to shut \ou up m Lavnkv That imans 
you won t even he able to come and see me All men an 
so haulhearted, she concluded with a knowing shake oi fm 
head 

But then women can appieciate goodness and geneiositv, 
mummied Vaivaia Pavlovna, and slipping down on hei knees 
heloie Maiva Dimtiu vna, she filing hei aims 1 ound her port- 
ly waist and piessed hei tace against hei Hei face woie a 
im live smile, and tilt l«ais begin to oo/e once moie horn Maiya 
Dmitnevnas eves 

When Lavietskv got home lit* shut himselt up in his valets- 
loom, flung himselt on a sola and lay like that till morning 
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Hie ne\t da\ was Sundav The thurch-bells imgmg loi 
malms did not wake Lavietskv — he had not closed an eve all 
night — but thev had hi ought hack the mommy of that other 
Sunday when he had attended chinch on Liza's lequest He 
got up hastily', an mnei voice told him he would see her there 
today as well He let himselt quietlv out of the house leaving a 
message for Vaivai a Pavlovna, who still slept, that he would 
he back for dinner, and strode oil to where the plaintive monot- 
ony of the bells seemed to he luring him He arrived early, 
llieie was hardly a soul m the chuicli, a deacon was leading 
the hours m the choir, his deep-chested dione, arrested bv an 
occasional cough, rose and fell Lavretsky took up a place near 
the door Worshippers came m one by one, stopped, crossed 
themselves, bowed on all sides, their footsteps lesounded in 
the quiet, empty church reverberating hollowlv under the vault- 
ed roof A decrepit little woman in a threadbare cloak and 
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hood s>tood on iui knots neni Lav letsky . ufiemig up feivid 
praveis hoi toothless vellovv, sin unken ms n't' was tense with 
pious t motion, hei led eves ga/ed fixedly upwaid at the holy 
figures on the iconostasis eveiv now and then she thrust a bony 
hand irom under hei cloak and with a slow sweeping movement 
made a biond and ugid sign ot the cioss A peasant with a 
bushv heaid and gnun tace, luffled and inmpled, tame into 
tin* chmeh, diopped piecipitalelv on his knees and began to 
etoss himself apace, flinging ]>ack and tossing his head alter 
each piostiation His lace and eveiv one oi his gestures weie 
expressive of such poignant gnef that Lav xetsky was tempted 
[o accost him and ask w T hat his tiouble was The peasanl stall- 
ed hack feailullv sullenly, and staied al him ‘Mv son 

lied,'’ he hlui ted out, and lesumed his piayeis What can 

supplant the solace ol the clnuch loi these people’?” thought 
Lavietsky, and tried to pi ay himself . but lus heart was weighed 
down and embitteied, and his mind was 1 unnmg on othei things 
He was waiting toi Li/a, hut la/a did not come The chuiih 
began to fill with people, but still she did not come The seivice 
nad stalled, the deacon had aheadv lead the gospel, the bell had 
been xungtorthe last pravei Lavietskv shitted his position —and 
suddenly he caught sighl of Li/a She had been in the church 
hi foie he ai lived, hut lie 1 had not noticed her, huddled between 
the wall and the choir, she had not moved or looked mound 
Lavietskv did not take liis eves oil hei all through the service 
he was bidding hei farewell The congi egation began to dispel se, 
hut shc» still famed, she seemed to be waiting loi Lavietsky 
to leave At length she eiossed heiselt loi the last time and 
went out without turning hei head, she had a maul with hei 
1 avretskv follow ed hei out and caught up with her m the street 
she walked quickly with head Iient and a veil drawn over her 
tace 

“Good morning, Elizaveta Mikhailovna,” he said loudly with 
forced casualness, “May I escort you 1 ?” 

She said nothing, he walked on bv her side 

“Are you satisfied wath me*?” he asked her, dropping his 
voice “You have heard what happened yesterday?” 
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6 \es, vcs she replied m a whispei ‘that is well 
And she walked on iastci 
‘ Aie you satisfied 9 
Liza only nodded hei head 

“Fvodor Ivamch,' she began m a steadv but iamt xoico 
‘ 1 wanted to ask \ou — please do not come to see us am more 
go away as soon as possible, we can see each othei latei — 
some other tune m a \eai peiliaps Bui now do this toi m\ 
>ake, do as I ask, I beseech you 

“I am reads toobev vou m eveiv thing, Eh/a\ eta Mikhailovna 
— but must w r e part like this‘ ; Will you not sav one word to 
me 9 

“Fyodor Ivamch you are walking now bv mj side but 
sou aie already so far, iai a wav liom me And not onh 
vou 

‘Speak out I lmploie vou’’ cued Lavretskv , “what do you 
mean 9 ’ 

“You will heai ol it perhaps But come what maj, for- 
get no, do not foiget me, think of me ” 

“Can I forget you 9 ” 

“Enough, good-bye Do not follow me ' 

“Liza,” began Lavretskv 

“Good-bye, good-bye’” she lepealed, drawing her veil still 
lower and darted forward almost at a run 

Lavretsky gazed at her retreating figuie, then turned back 
down the street, his head bowed He almost collided with Lemrn 
who was also w*alking with his hat tipped over his nose and 
his eyes on the ground 

They looked at each other in silence 

“Well, what do you say 9 ” Lavretskj brought out at length 
“What can I say?” rejoined Lemm gloomily “I say nothing 
Everything is dead and we are dead ( Alles ist tot und unr send 
tot) You are going to the right 9 ’ 

“Yes ,r 

“And I go to the left Good-bye” 
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flit* next morning Fyodoi haimh stalled out with his 
wile ioi Lacnky She xode ahead m a carnage with \da and 
Justme, he behind, in the taiantass The pietty little gnl could not 
tear lieiselt away iiom the window all tlnough the joume\ eveic 
thing hlk*d hei with wondei the peasant lolk, the huts, the wells, 
the cokes occu the horses’ heads, the tinkling hells and the m- 
numeiable looks, Justine shaied hei wondei Vaivai a Pavlocna 
laughed amusedly at their xemarks and exclamations She was nt 
a good mood, hei me setting out she had clean d up the situation 
with hei husband 

‘ T understand com position, ’ she had said to him, and 
horn the look m hex shiecvd eyes he gathered that she under- 
stood his position perfectly — “but cou must at least give me 
credit lor being an easy peison to live with I will not thiust 
mysell on vou or hmdei cou, ail I wanted evas to seeuie Ada s 
tuture that’s all” 

“Well, cou have achieved all your ends, obseived Fyodoi 
1 cam ch 

'Theies only one thing I dream ol now to buiy mysell loi- 
evei in seclusion I shall always lemembei \our geneiosity 

Pah' Have done ” he mteirupted 

And I shall know how* to lespect youi independt n< e and 
peace ol mind, ’ she went on completing the phrase she had 
prepared 

Lavietsky made her a low bow Varvaia Pavlovna undei- 
stood that hei husband was inw r ardly gratetu! to hei 

On the evening ot the next day they arrived m Lavnky, a 
week later Lavretsky event to Moscow, leaving his wile five 
thousand pocket money — and the day after his depaiture Pan- 
shin, whom Varvara Pavlovna had asked not to forget her in 
her retirement, came upon the scene She made him extremely 
welcome, and till late in the night the lottv rooms of the house 
and the garden without resounded with music and singing and 
gay French speech For three days Panshm enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of Varvara Pavlovna, when taking his leave he pressed 
her beautiful hands m his own, and promised to come agam 
shortly. He was as good as his word 
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XLV 


Li 7 <i had hei own little loom on the second flooi ol hei 
mothers house, a clean au\ chainbei with a while bed, pots 
ol floweis in the cmneis and heloie the window a small writ- 
ing table, a book-shell and a crucifK on the wall This nook 
was known as the nuiseij, Liza had been bom m it On letum- 
mg liom the chinch altci meeting La\retsk\ she tidied up 
her room more thoi onghly than usual, dusted ever\ thing, went 
ovei all her copy-books and letteis horn girl Inends and tied 
them up with nbbons locked all the diaweis, wateied the 
floweis, touching each blossom with hoi fingeis All this she 
did leisurelj , silently, with a look ot rapt and gentle solicitude 
on hei face Then she stood still m the middle of the 100m, 
gazing slowly round, and going up to the table ovei which 
hung the ciucifiv she went down on hei knees, placed hei 
head on iiei clasped hands and lemamed motionless 

Marfa Timofeyevna came in and found hei in this postal e 
Li/a had not noticed hei enhance The old lad\ went out on 
tip-toe and coughed loudly seieral times Li/a got up quickh 
and wiped liei eyes which glistened with b light unshed teais 
“Ah, I see you have been lidding up \oui little cell again,” 
obseived Marfa Timofeyevna and bent low o\ ei a \oimg lose 
plant, “how lovely it smells ” 

Liza looked pensively at her aunt 
“What was that woi d you said’’ she whispered 
“What word, ell? the oltl ladv put in quickly “What do 
you mean*? This is ternble,” she cried, suddenls flinging off 
li. r cap and sitting down on Liza’s little bed, “it is moie than 
I can endure* I’ve been on tenterhooks for fmu days now 
! can’t go on pietending that I don t notice anvthmg — I can t 
beai the sight ot vou getting paler and pining a wav and weep- 
ing I can’t, I can’t'” 

“Why, what is the matter with vou, auntie 9 muimuied 
iUza., “I am all light ” 

“All right!” cried Marla Tunofeyevna, “you tell that to 
somebody else, not to me* All right* Who has just been stand- 
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mu cm hei knees' \\ hose lashes an* still wet with Uuis' VII 
light’ Take a look at voui sell, what hav e sou gone and done 
with \ out sell —look at voui tact look at umi e\t>' Ml light, 
indeed* Don t l know what its all about' 

It will pass oir, auntie m time’ 

Pass oh hut when 4 ' Good Loid m heaven’ ( ould vou hnv« 
lovt-d him that had' Hut h< is an old man, Ia/a dear Well 
1 admit he ts a good iellow, he doesn t lute, hut what ot that 1 ' 
We K* all good people the wot id is large enough, theie is enough 
and lo spaie ol that kind ol stall 

1 tell vou it will pass oil, it lias passed oil alieadv 
Listen to me, Ia/a daihng, ’ Marla Tunotevovna said ill 
at once, making In/a sit down beside hei and stroking now liei 
ban, now hei keiclnel 1 it onl\ seems to vou now m the heat 
ol the moment that voui gnel is inconsolable Ah, irn deaiesl, 
onlv death knows no medicine’ You onh just say to your sell 
T wont give in, no leai r and v ou’d lie snrpused how easy 
it comes oft coin chest Just gun and hear it a little’ 

Auntie icplied Li/a “it has passed alieadv, it is all 
over ’ 

Ml ov ei ’ VII ovoi indeed’ W’hv , just look how pinched 
•voui pool little nose is and vou sav it is met’ \ fine way of 
getting over it’ ’ 

Yes, it is ovei, auntie, it vou will onlv consent to stand 
hv me ’ said I l/a with sudden animation, flinging hei arms 
lound Marta Timoieyevnas neck “Auntie deal, he a fnend to 
me, help me, don’t he angiv, tiv to understand ’’ 

1 Wiiv , what s that what’s that niv dear guP > Don’t scaie 
me like that, please I shall begin lo scieam, don l look at me 
like that, tell me quickly, what is it?” 

4 1 I want la/a lud hei lace on Marta Tmioteyevna’s 
bosom 1 1 want lo go mlo a convent,” she whispered 
The old lady almost hounded ofl the l>ed 

Cross yourself, Liza, ray dear, von don’t know what you’re 
■saymgf Good God, what a thing to say r ’ she stammered when 
she had finally found her tongue, “lie down, darling, take a 
little nap, all this comes Irom sleepless nights sweetheart ” 
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Liza laisecl In i head hex checks flamed 
No, auntie, she said 4 cion t speak like that, I havt made 
up mv mind I ha\e prayed, I have sought counsel of God it 
is ovei, rav life with \ou is o\ei Such a lesson was not tor 
nothing, and it is not the fust tune I ha\e been thinking ot 
this Happiness did not come mv was, even when I had hopes 
of happiness mv heart was heav \ with loiebodmg I know all 
— my own sms and otheis and how papa made Ins loitune, 

I know all about it Piavers piaveis must wipe this all oil 
I am sony foi von sonv loi mothei and Lenochka but theie 
is no help toi it, I feel that hie here is not loi me, 1 have 
bidden farewell aheadv to all and eveiythmg m the house loi 
the last time, I am answenng a summons, my heait is sick 
with pam, I want to shut myselt away toi ever Do not hold 
me hack, do not try to dissuade mis hut help me, 01 else I 
will go alone 

Malta Timofeyev na listened to her niece aghast 

“She s ill, she’s delirious, she thought, we must send loi 
a doctor, but which one 9 Gedeonovsky was piaismg one the 
other day, but he’s such a hai— - perhaps this time he was tell- 
ing the truth 9 ’ But when it dawned on hei that Liza was not 
ill and not delirious, w r hen she, Liza, constantly returned the 
same answer to all her expostulations, Marla Timotey evna was 
alarmed and distressed beyond words 4 But you do not leah/e, 
my darling,” she began to remonstiale with hei, what the lile 
m those convents is like' They’ will feed vou, my sweet, on hoi- 
nble green hemp oil, they will give you coaise, lough underwear 
to put on, send you out m the cold, you'll never survive it. Li/a 
darling' It’„s all Agatya’s doing this is — it’s she who has led vou 
astray But then she first had hei taste oi lite, she d lived toi her 
own pleasure, you've got to live too Let me at least die in peace, 
then you can do as you please And wheie did you ever see any- 
body going mto a convent because of a goat’s beard — God forgive 
us — because of a man 9 Well, it you feel so bad about it, go on a 
pilgrimage, put up prayers to some samt, have a service sung, 
but don’t go putting a black hood on your bead, my darling, my 
sw’eet child ” 
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And Maria lmu>it»\ouu burst into hitter Itais 
Li/a consoled her, wiped awav hei tears, wept herself bid 
was not to be shaken in hei lesoht* In her despau Malta Finm- 
ievevna resorted to thi eats— slit said she would tell hei inolhei 
everything, hut all in \am Li/u Melded at hot to the old ludv s 
earnest pleading and agieed to postpone hex intentions tor ov 
months, but a pledge was e\ti acted liom Malta Timoltyu n i m 
i eturn that, should Li/a not change hei mint! (lining that po 
-he would help hex and seem e Mai\a Dmitrievnas consent 


With the fixsl spelt ot cold weathei Vaivai a Pavlovna 
despite the promise she had given to l>ur\ herselt m seclusion, 
removed to St Petersburg where, having provided hex sell with 
lands, she xented a modest but chaimmg set oi apartment- 
tound her by Panshm, who had leit (> — pnoi to her During 
the later paxt ot his sojourn m O — he had entuelv forfeited 
Marya Dmitrievna’s good graces, he suddenly stopped calling 
on hei and was almost a permanent fixture at Luvnkv Vaivai a 
Pavlovna had enslaved him, nothing moie or less no other 
word can describe the illimitable, mevocable and absolute pow- 
er she had over him 

Lavretsky spent the \\ intei m Moscow, and m the following 
spring the news leached him that Liza had taken the veil m 
the B- — convent m one ot the remotest parts oi Russia 



EPILOGUE 


Eight veais parsed It was spnng again But lei us fust 
suv a tew woids concerning tlie late of Mikhalevich, Panshm 
and Madame Lavietskava, and take leave ol them Mikhale- 
mcIi, aftei mam vicissitudes, iound lus true vocation he ob- 
tained a position as senioi mshei m a government school He is 
quite content with his lot and lus chaiges ‘adore” him, though 
Ihev numick him behind lus back Panshm has moved high 
up the official laddei and is aiming at a dnectoiship, he walks 
with a slight stoop, doubtles.sh thiougli the weight oi the 
Vladinm Cioss he weais aionnd Ins neck The official in him 
has gamed indomitable ascendancy ovei the artist, his still 
> oung-lookmg face has giown sallow, Ins ban thin and lie no 
longei sings, noi sketches but secietlv dabbles in literature 
he has written a comedv in the stvle of a proveib, and as 
nowadavs all authors imaiiabh “delineate’ something or some- 
bodv he has delineated theiein a coqucdte, and leads it in 
pm ale to two or three devoted ladies of his acquaintance He 
lias not however, embaiked on matrimony although he had 
mam fine opportunities of doing so For this Varvaia Pavlov- 
na is to blame As loi hei, she lesides peimanentlv m Paris 
as before Fvodoi Ivanich gave liei a promissory note on him- 
self thei eln seeming Ins ransom and immunity from another 
surprise invasion She has giown oldei and stouter, but is still 
attractive and elegant Everybody Inis his beau ideal, Varvaia 
Pavlovna found heis m the dramatic works of Dumas fils She 
assiduouslv fiequents the theatie wdieie consumptive and lan- 
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* mshm^ eameha ladies aie poi havcd on the stage to In M,i 
dam» Docli wins to hex the height ol human bliss, she' once 
declared that she would desire nothing bettei foi hex own 
daughter It is to be hoped that late will spaie Mademoiselle 
,*da such bliss iiom the rosy chubby child she was she has 
become a weak-chested pale little gul, her nerves aie alieadv 
had Vai v aia Pavlovnas admners base diminished in mimhei, 
hut still make a showing, some oi them she will probabl\ re- 
tain to the end ot her days The most ardent of them these 
da\s is a certain Zakuidalo-Skubv imkov , a ietned guaidsman 
ot tin w lusker-wearing clan, a man ot thirty -eight, ot extruoi- 
dinarily v lgorons phv sique The Fieneh habitues of Madame Lav - 
letskava's salon call him * lo qros inuroau do V Ukraine " Vatyaia 
Pavlovna nevei invites him to hei fashionable evening paities, 
but he unquestionably enjoys hei good-will 

And so eight veais passed Once nioic the skies suit use 
llu* ladianl joys ot spring, once moie sprang smiles upon the 
eaitli and upon men, once moie undei its caresses the 
yymld is turning to blossom, to lose and song The town ot 
O — lias changed little in these eight veais, hut Maiva Dmitriev- 
nas house seems to have giown \oungei its newiv-pamted 
walls aie cheerfully blight anti the panes oi the open windows 
reflect shimmering cumson m the lavs ol the setting sun, 
liom these windows is wafted into the sheet (he light and happv 
sound of cleai young voices and incessant Iaughtei the 
whole house seems to seethe with life and brim ovei with gai- 
ety The mistiess ot the house has long since gone down to 
the giave Mary a Dmitrievna died two years alter Tara took 
the v r eil, Marfa Timofeyev na did not survive her niece long, 
they he side bv side m the town cemetery Nastasva Kaijiovna 
too is no moie, the faithful old woman had been going eveiy 
week tor several years lo piay r ovei her friend s grave Het 
time had come as well, and her bones, were laid to lest m 
the damp earth But Marya Dmitrievna’s house did not talt in- 
to strangers hands, did not pass out of the famitj, the nest 
was not ruined, Lenochka, grown into a slim beautiful girl 
and het fiance — a fair-haired officei *qf the lumais, Marya 
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Dnutnewia s son who had just man led in St Petersbuig md 
had come down tor the spring with Ins young w lie, his wiles 
sistei a sixteen- v ear-old schoolgirl with iosv dieeks and lim- 
pid eves, Shuiochka, also grown up and winsome — such was 
the youthful 'household to whose gay laughter and chattel 'he 
walls of the Kalitms’ house xesounded Everything in the house 
had changed, eveiy thing fitted m with the new inmates Clean- 
shaven gunning seivant lads lull of quips and cianks had 
leplaced the staid old servants ot toimer days, where Roska 
used to waddle m dignified coipulence two setteis were tusk- 
ing madly and gambolling ovei the sofas, the stables now 
housed lean race-hoises, spirited carnage horses, mettlesome 
outriders with plaited manes and saddle horses irom the Don, 
the breakfast, dinner and supper hours were all mixed and 
muddled and things weie urn m a “new tangled way” as the 
neighboius put it 

On the esening m question the inhabitants ot the Kalitms" 
house (the oldest ot whom, Lenocnka s liance was lwent\- 
four) were engaged in a simple, and, judging from then- mei- 
ry laughter an exceedingly amusing game they chased about 
the rooms hying to catcli each othei , the dogs followed suit 
and barked excitedly and the canaries m their cages hanging 
above the windows lent the air, adding to the general upioai 
with the piercing racket of their frenzied twittering At the 
very 'height of this ear-xplitting fun a mud-bespattered taianlass 
drove up to the gates and a man of five and forty m a tiavel- 
hng cloak stepped out ot it and stood stock-still m amazement 
He stood for some time without stirring, cast an obseivant 
glance over the house, went through the gate into the court- 
yard and slowly mounted the steps of the poich lie encoun- 
lered nobody m the hall, suddenly the dooi of the livme 
room was flung open and out lushed a flushed Shurochka, 
while m hot pursuit came all the veiling and shrieking young 
horde They pulled up, subdued at the sight of a stranger, but the 
bright eyes that surveyed him looked just as kindly and the fresh 
faces still smiled Marya Dmitrievna’s son went up to the visitor 
and asked him m friendly tones what he wanted 
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1 am Lawttskv >aid tin- usitoi 
fie was answeuxl bv a hurst ot crus — not that than* voung 
people weie so delighted at tin amu! of a distant, almost 
lrn gotten lelation, hut sirnplv because thov wne all agog to 
miM* a dm and icjoice on am piovocahon Lav it tsk\ was in- 
stanth „sm rounded Lenochka, as an old acquaintance, made 
heisell known fust declaring that she cei Uunlv would base 
recognized him m a shoit while and introduced the lest oi 
the company calling each one, even her betrothed, by their 
pet names They all hooped tlnough the dining room into the 
drawing room The vvallpapei m both rooms was new, hut the 
iurmture remained intact Lavretskv lecogm/ed the piano, even 
the emluoidenng liames l»v the window weie the same, stand- 
ing m the same position and, it seemed, with the same un- 
finished embroidery m them as eight years ago They made 
him sit in a comfortable aimchan, all sat around politely in 
a circle Questions, exclamations and narrations followed one 
anothei in quick succession 

It’s a long time since weie seen sou,' remarked Lenochka 
uitlesslv, “and Varvara Pavlovna too’ 

“Naturally’” put m her biothei hastily ‘T earned you off 
to St Petersburg and Fyodor Ivamch has been living all the 
time m the country ’ 

‘Yes, and mother has died since then ” 

‘ And Marfa Timofeyevna,” munnured Shurochka 
‘ And Nastasya Karpo\na,’ observer! Lenochka, ‘ and Mon- 
sieur Lemm ” 

“What 9 Lemm is dead too 9 ” enquired Lavretskv 
“Yes,” replied young Kahtin, “he went away to Odessa, they 
sa\ someone lured him away, and he died there ’ 

“Do you know whether he left any music 9 ” 

“I don’t know I doubt it. ’ 

All were silent and exchanged glances A cloud of melan- 
choly flitted (across the young faces 

“Matross ls alive, you know,” said Lenochka suddenly 
“And Gedeonovsky too,” added her brother 
At Gedeonovsky ’s name there was a burst of merry laughter 
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people si\, is difficult and almost absiud ho mav well bo 
contonl who has not lost his i tilth in goodness tenacity of pur- 
pose and the will to do Lavretsky had the right to he content 
lit had leallv become a good husbandman, had reallv learnt 
to plough the land and he Iabouied not in his own interests 
alone, he had spaied no pains to secuic and stiengthen the 
well-being ot his peasants 

LavieHkv went out into the garden, sat down on the famil- 
iar gaiden seal and on this deal K beloved spot facing the 
house where he had vainl\ reached his hands out for the last time 
to giasp the coveted goblet frothing and sparkling with the 
golden wane of delight, lie, a loneh homeless wanderer, looked 
back on his life, wlulc the jovous shouts oi the young generation 
who had alieady taken his place came floating 1o him across the 
gaiden He felt sad at heart, but without bitterness or distress 
he had much to i egret, nothing to he ashamed of “Play, rejoice, 
glow vigorous vouth,” he thought, and there was no gall m his 
reflection “your life is before vou, and for you life will be easiei 
you will not have to seek out paths for vcmrselt like we did, to 
stiuggle, fall and use again amid the darkness, we had oui hands 
full trung to survive — and how many of us did not survive 1 — 
but vou have a duty to perform, w T oxk to do — and the blessing of 
us old folk be with you For me, after this dav, after these ex- 
periences, theie remains but to take my last leave of you — and. 
In view of the approaching end and a God who waits, to say with 
sadness but without envy, without dark feelings ‘Welcome, lone 
age' Bum out, useless life'’ ” 

Lavretsky quietly rose to his feet and quietly went away, 
nobody heeded him, nobody detained him, the sounds of mer- 
riment rang out louder than ever in the garden behind the 
green wall of lofty lime trees He got into his carnage and 
bade the coachman drive home and not to hurry the horses 

‘ And the end. 9 ” perhaps the disappointed reader will ask 
‘What happened afterwards to Lavielsky 9 and Liza?” But what 
is there to tell of people who though still living have retired 
from the world and its strife, whv come back to them 9 Lavretsky, 
it cs said, paid a visit to the remote cloister where Liza had 
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*akt n i ef uge, had ^*t*n I < i Stepping dowifc ^hMh-to *2b4>u; 

%he walked dost* past him .die passed w 
hui i ied gad oi a nun and did not glam e 
lashes qum led shgidK and t'n etnaeiuh d i 
the finer* i s ni lit i < lasped hands entw med with the i osai \ we it 4 
pj e>sed still hghlei What wei e ihe\ both thinking, what were 
lhe\ feeling* \\ ho can know M Who cun sa> Then are such 
muim ids m life, sin h feelings One can 1ml point to them — 
and pass on 
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people si\, is difficult and almost absiud ho mav well bo 
contonl who has not lost his i tilth in goodness tenacity of pur- 
pose and the will to do Lavretsky had the right to he content 
lit had leallv become a good husbandman, had really learnt 
to plough the land and he Iabouied not in his own interests 
alone, he had spaied no pains to secuie and stiengthen the 
well-being ot his peasants 

LavieHkv went out into the garden, sat down on the famil- 
iar gaiden seal and on this deal K beloved ^pol facing the 
house where he had \ainl\ reached his hands out for the last time 
to giasp the coveted goblet frothing and sparkling with the 
golden wine of delight, lie, a loneh homeless wanderer, looked 
back on his life, while the jovous shouts oi the young generation 
who had alieady taken his place came floating 1o him across the 
gaiden He felt sad at heart, but without bitterness or distress 
he had much to i egret, nothing to he ashamed of “Play, rejoice, 
glow vigorous vouth,” he thought, and there was no gall m his 
reflection “your life is before vou, and for you life will be easiei 
you vvill not have to seek out paths for vourselt like vve did, to 
stiuggJe, fall and use again amid the darkness, we had oui hands 
full trung to survive — and how many of us did not survive 1 — 
but vou have a duty to perform, w T oxk to do — and the blessing of 
us old folk be with you For me, after this dav, after these ex- 
periences, theie remains but to take ray last leave of you — and. 
In view of the approaching end and a God who waits, to say with 
sadness but without envy, without dark feelings ‘Welcome, lone 
age' Bum out, useless life'’ ” 

Lavretsky quietly rose to his feet and quietly went away, 
nobody heeded him, nobody detained him, the sounds of mer- 
riment rang out louder than ever in the garden behind the 
green wall of lofty lime trees He got into his carnage and 
bade the coachman drive home and not to hurry the horses 

‘ And the end. 9 ” perhaps the disappointed reader will ask 
‘What happened afterwards to Lavielsky 9 and Liza?” But what 
is there to tell of people who though still living have retired 
from the world and its strife, whv come back to them 9 Lavretsky, 
it cs said, paid a visit to the remote cloister where Liza had 
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*aktn leiuge, had seen I<i Stepping doui AWii U> ^hou 

she talked Host* past him >he passed 4t()Me e.\ei\, lueekl},- 
huined gad oi a nun and did not giant e fat h***i# n**iv4htf <A^m 
lashes quiu led shghll\ and t’n einariah d 1 -u J Luj l xl si .i lLlnvv t a . ,, , J iilL 
the finer* is ni ht i < lusped hands entwined with the i osai \ w ei e 
pj i*>sed shll hghtei What weie tilths both thinking, what weie 
lhe\ let ling' Who can know" 1 Who can sa> Then are such 
moments m hie, sm li feelings One tan hut point to them — 
and pass on 
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